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MR.  FARMER:  Brothers  and  Sisters,  it  is  my  plea- 
sure as  the  President  of  the  Greater  Boston  Central 
Labor  Council  to  open  this,  the  29th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Mass.  State  AFL-CIO.  I  would  ask  of 
you  at  this  time  to  please  stand  while  we  have  the 
National  Anthem  sung  by  Rene  Rancourt. 

(National  Anthem  sung  by  Rene  Rancourt.) 

(Applause) 

MR.  FARMER:  And  now  let's  sing  just  a  short  ver- 
sion of  the  real  National  Anthem,  our  National 
Anthem. 

(Song  sung.) 

(Applause) 

MR.  FARMER:  I  would  ask  that  you  please 
remain  standing  while  our  Labor  priest,  Father  Ed 
Boyle  delivers  the  invocation. 

Father  Boyle,  please. 

(Invocation) 

MR.  FARMER:  Thank  you,  Father. 

Now  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  turn  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  general  convention  over  to  your  perma- 
nent chairman,  our  great,  our  hard-working  and 
good  friend,  President  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  Presi- 
dent Arthur  Osborn. 

President  Osborn,  please. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Jim, 

Jimmy  is  still  a  fairly  new  president  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Central  Labor  Council  and  he  has  already 
brought  in  many  new  programs  and  we  have  a  great 
working  relationship  with  that  council  as  we  have 
with  all  of  our  councils.  We  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  great  confidence. 

We  have  a  few  announcements.  We  want  the  dele- 
gates to  sign  pledge  cards  if  they  would,  on  the  grape 
boycott.  We  have  a  new  director  here  in  the  area  you 
will  hear  more  about  later  on,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
and  do  a  good  job  on  the  renewed  grape  boycott.  We 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  check  out  those 
cards  and  fill  some  out  outside. 

The  MassCOSH  week — you  have  heard  about 
their  problems   in  the  newspapers  and   in   our 


mailings — has  been  extended  to  October  3rd.  An 
important  room  number  to  take  down,  Room 
600-601,  where  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  reception  and 
libations  will  take  place  following  the  close  of  today's 
session.  Also,  the  carmen  have  a  reception  room 
which  they  open  their  doors  to  in  888.  So  that  is  600 
and  601,  and  if  you  drop  by  I  am  sure  you  will  see 
your  president  there  at  some  given  time. 

I  have  been  coming  to  these  conventions  for  more 
years  than  I  really  want  to  admit  and  each  year  it  is 
new  causes  and  new  struggles  ahead  of  us,  but  I  feel 
very  good  during  this  1986  when  I  look  back  and  I 
look  out  at  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  attending 
this  29th  convention.  During  the  past  four  years  this 
great  council's  agenda  has  been  formed  by  a  harsh 
and  bitter  economy  and  with  all  things  considered  we 
have  done  quite  well  in  successfully  taking  on  yester- 
day's challenges  to  our  Massachusetts  trade  union 
movement.  Our  ability  to  survive  and  yes,  move  for- 
ward did  not  come  about  just  by  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation and  even  luck,  it  has  happened  because  we 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  be  ready  for  the  fight. 

Your  unanimous  support  for  the  resolution  for 
reform  at  the  1982  convention  brought  about  the 
most  radical  reorganization  of  this  Council's  struc- 
ture in  its  entire  history  by  creating  mandatory  and 
permanent  representation  at  the  executive  level  of 
this  Council  for  all  of  Mass.  Labor,  the  public 
employees,  the  building  trades  and  the  industrial 
unions.  You  have  truly  broadened  the  base  of  Labor 
here  in  the  Commonwealth.  Joe  Lydon,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Public  Employees;  Tom  Evers, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Building  Trades,  and  Joe 
Faherty,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Industrial 
Unions. 

By  computerizing  our  operation,  especially  in  the 
legislative  and  political  areas,  you  have  advanced  our 
expertise  along  with  the  advancement  and  changing 
times  and  technology  of  this  world  today.  The  elimi- 
nation of  excess  titles  and  the  combining  of  depart- 
ments have  freed  up  fiscal  resources  that  have 
allowed  me  to  put  field  people  and  research  staff  to 
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work  on  the  programs  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  report  to 
me.  Again,  you  provided  the  tools  that  allow  good 
workers  to  get  the  job  done.  And  I  will  say  without 
reservation  and  hesitation,  we  have  a  great  staff,  a 
staff  that  came  about  not  from  family  or  political 
friends,  but  from  pure  talent. 

And  finally,  it  is  you  that  has  maintained  the  real 
strength  of  our  movement,  and  that  is  our  solidarity. 
You  did  this  by  placing  overall  solidarity  above  indi- 
vidual egos,  individual  ideology  and  individual  local 
union  problems.  The  victories  of  Right  to  Know, 
Workers  Reform,  Plant  Closing,  Minimum  Wage, 
Prevailing  Wage,  Balance  Billing  and  all  the  regs. 
came  about  because  we  have  had  the  strength  to 
speak  in  one  voice  and  have  one  agenda. 

Let  us  continue  as  trade  unionists  of  Massachu- 
setts to  set  an  example  for  all  the  federations  of 
America  in  the  movement,  and  let  us  carry  our  ban- 
ner of  solidarity  high  as  we  go  forward  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  and  welcome  to  our  convention. 

(Applause) 

We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  David  Lima,  our  chairman,  will  bring  the 
report  of  that  committee  to  you. 

David? 

MR.  LIMA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  Rules  Committee  met  this  morning  at  9 
o'clock  and  all  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
were  present  and  the  following  rules  are  those  rules 
which  we  are  recommending  to  the  convention  for 
our  adoption. 

Rule  Number  1.  The  convention  shall  open  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  1986  and  the  daily  sessions 
will  be  as  follows:  Wednesday,  October  1 ,  1986,  regis- 
tration at  9:30  a.m.  There  will  be  no  morning  ses- 
sion. Afternoon  session  from  1:30  p.m.  to  4:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  October  2nd  the  morning  session  will  be 
from  1 :30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  the  afternoon  ses- 
sions will  be  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Friday, 
October  the  3rd  the  morning  session,  10  a.m.  to 
12:00  noon.  And  the  union  label  drawing  will  take 
place  after  the  speaking  program. 

Rule  Number  2.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visi- 
tors shall  occupy  only  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  Number  3.  No  delegates  shall  speak  more 
than  once  on  the  same  question  until  all  those  who 
wish  to  speak  on  those  issues  have  been  heard.  No 
more  than  twice  on  the  same  issue  except  by  consent 
of  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention.  Speeches  shall 
be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Rule  Number  4.  The  committee  reports  shall  have 
and  receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  Number  5.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not 
be  entertained  unless  made  by  delegates  who  voted 
with  the  majority  on  the  original  question  and  shall 
require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  Number  6.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on  a 
motion  supported  by  25  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention.  On  a  roll  call  vote  votes 
shall  be  cast  in  accordance  with  Section  5  of  Article 
IV  of  the  Constitution,  and  Article  IV,  Section  12,  of 
the  Constitution. 

Rule  Number  7.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  dele- 
gates present  at  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, Article  IV,  Section  14  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  Number  8.  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  voting  shall  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  votes  of  an  organization  shall  be 
divided  among  the  delegates  from  that  organization 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  without  fractional  votes 
and  the  local  unions  shall  report  such  allocation  on 
the  credential  blank  in  the  space  provided.  Under  no 
circumstances  shall  a  delegate  be  permitted  to  have 


less  than  one  vote. 

Rule  Number  9.  When  a  question  is  pending 
before  the  convention  no  motion  shall  be  in  order 
except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table  for  the  previous 
questions,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  for  a 
certain  time,  to  divide  or  amend  which  motions  shall 
have  preference  in  the  order  named. 

Rule  Number  10.  The  convention  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  on  all  matters  not 
herein  provided  for. 

Rule  Number  11.  If  a  delegate  while  speaking  be 
called  to  order,  he  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Chair, 
take  his  seat  until  the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  Number  12.  Should  two  or  more  delegates 
rise  at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the  Chair  shall  decide 
who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  Number  13.  If  a  decision  of  the  Chair  is 
appealed  and  seconded,  the  Chair  should  state 
clearly  the  question  at  issue  and  the  reasons  for  the 
decision,  then  call  for  the  vote  to  sustain  the  decision 
or  not. 

Rule  Number  14.  When  a  motion  to  table  is  made, 
the  motion  shall  not  be  put  until  the  introducer  of  the 
original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  question. 

Rule  Number  15.  No  delegate  shall  interrupt 
another  on  his  remarks  except  to  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

Rule  Number  16.  A  motion  shall  not  be  opened  for 
discussion  until  it  has  been  seconded  and  stated  from 
the  Chair. 

Rule  Number  17.  No  motion  shall  be  voted  upon 
until  the  mover  or  introducer  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  accordingly  if  the  speaker  so  desires. 

And  finally,  Rule  Number  18.  Any  delegate  or 
other  person  at  the  convention  acting  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obstruct  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the 
convention  and  shall  have  his  name  stricken  from  the 
rolls  of  the  convention  and  his  conduct  shall  be 
reported  to  his  constituents  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Council . 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  report  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  David. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  for  adoption. 

MR.  OSBORN:  A  motion  has  been  made  for 
adoption.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor,  say  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

As  you  are  well  aware  this  is  not  a  constitutional 
convention.  Last  year  was  constitutional  and  the 
next  year  following  there  is  a  non-constitutional  and 
the  next  year  is  a  congressional  and  voting  conven- 
tion in  the  fourth  year  which  will  be  next  year  when 
we  have  the  election  of  officers. 

The  people  who  pass  out  literature,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  pass  out  literature  unless  it  has  been 
cleared  by  the  President,  and  what  is  handed  out  out- 
side, that  is  something  else,  outside  people  pass  out 
whatever  they  desire  to.  But  inside,  because  good 
people  don't  know  the  rules,  you  might  see  people 
passing  out  literature.  Those  pieces  are  supposed  to 
be  cleared  by  the  Chair,  and  our  Master-at-Arms  aid 
in  passing  them  out. 

At  this  time  we  are  going  to  call  upon  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  George  Carpenter  to  give  the 
convention  call. 

George? 

MR.    CARPENTER:    Thank    you,    President 
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Osborn,  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

As  we  meet  here  in  convention  we  gather  at  a  time 
when  the  American  Labor  movement  is  undergoing 
some  profound  and  dramatic  changes  that  will  affect 
us  for  many  years  to  come.  Yet  if  we  find  ourselves 
caught  up  in  a  time  of  wrenching  change  we  must  also 
recognize  that  this  is  a  time  of  great  opportunity. 

But  for  all  the  changes  we  have  witnessed  in  soci- 
ety, in  politics,  in  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
workforce  and  in  the  Labor  movement,  our  basic 
belief  that  a  free  and  unfettered  trade  union  move- 
ment is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  the  working 
men  and  women — indeed,  to  the  well-being  of  our 
nation — remains  unshakable. 

To  remain  a  force  in  all  aspects  of  American  soci- 
ety though,  we  must  carry  with  us  our  core  beliefs 
and  at  the  same  time  prove  adaptable  and  flexible 
enough  to  react  to  the  impact  of  change  which  is 
occurring  at  a  dizzying  pace  on  any  number  of 
fronts .  And  not  only  to  react,  but  to  anticipate  events 
and  lead  the  way  to  the  solutions. 

What  are  some  of  the  major  changes  we  must  deal 
with?  On  the  economic  front,  we  have  seen  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  internationalization  of  the  American 
corporation,  so  that  offshore  manufacturing  utiliz- 
ing cheap  labor,  coupled  with  a  distinct  lack  of  fair- 
ness in  international  trade,  leads  to  a  disastrous 
paradox  of  more  American  workers  losing  their  jobs, 
and  more  foreign  companies  marketing  goods  in  the 
U.S.  The  corporations  will  push  for  fairer  trade 
when  their  profits  are  threatened,  but  they  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  lead  the  fight  for  fairness  for  Ameri- 
can workers  whose  jobs  are  threatened.  That  role  has 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  taken  by  organized 
labor.  On  the  political  front,  we  have  weathered 
nearly  seven  years  of  Ronald  Reagan,  and  while  it 
has  not  been  easy,  there  are  signs  that  organized  labor 
is  taking  the  offensive  again.  That  is  not  to  minimize 
the  damage  that  Reagan  and  his  right-wing  cohorts 
have  wreaked.  We  have  seen  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  turned  into  a  farce,  so  much  so,  that 
it  has  become  in  many  instances  irrelevant.  Gaining 
decent  contracts  and  organizing  new  workers,  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  the  best  of  times,  have  become  all  the 
more  difficult  in  a  climate  that  encourages  meaning- 
less bargaining,  stonewalling  and  unionbusting.  If 
there  is  a  silver  lining  in  the  two  Reagan  terms,  it  is 
that  we  have  taken  the  best  shot  from  people  who 
would  like  to  wipe  us  out,  and  we  have  survived  to 
come  back  stronger  than  ever. 

At  the  job  site  profound  changes  are  also  taking 
place.  Women  continue  to  move  into  the  workforce 
at  record  rates,  women  who  require  good  jobs  at  fair 
wages  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  More 
and  more  mid-level  office  personnel,  who  have 
sometime  eschewed  unions  and  the  Labor  move- 
ment, are  finding  that  corporate  beneficience  is  not 
all  it  is  cracked  up  to  be,  and  that  protections  of  a 
union  contract  is  a  far  more  useful  vehicle  than 
empty  promises.  Technological  advances  are  chang- 
ing entire  industries,  and  job  retraining  has  taken  on 
an  increasingly  important  role. 

The  opportunities  for  organized  labor  can  only  be 
realized  if  we  understand  the  changes  taking  place 
and  take  the  appropriate  measures.  The  14  million 
men  and  women  who  carry  union  cards  make  up  the 
powerful  and  compelling  force  that  is  organized 
labor  in  this  country.  But  that  represents  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  workforce,  and  that  is  not  enough.  It  is 
undeniably  true,  though,  that  the  power  and  influ- 
ence represented  by  this  block  of  workers  far  out- 
strips their  numbers.  It  is  also  undeniably  true  that 
the  force  represented  by  these  workers  has  been  a 
force  for  justice  and  equality  in  civil  rights,  in  health 
and  retirement  insurance,  in  caring  for  the  needy,  in 


education  and  in  scores  of  other  areas. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  as  we  face  the  future  we  can- 
not minimize  the  immensity  of  the  challenges,  but 
neither  should  we  be  cowed,  for  the  opportunities  for 
organized  labor  making  an  impact  in  organizing,  in 
politics,  in  bargaining  are  also  immense.  In  short,  we 
will  continue  all  our  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
men  and  women  who  must  work  and  who  form  the 
backbone  of  our  nation.  And  as  we  experiment  with 
innovative  approaches  to  gaining  new  members,  to 
utilizing  assets  such  as  pension  funds  and  to  bargain- 
ing for  such  benefits  as  child  care,  we  must  never  for- 
get that  our  strength  and  vigor,  the  very  shoulder  of 
our  Labor  movement,  lies  in  the  solidarity  and  unity 
of  our  members  and  our  unions. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  George. 

We  are  waiting  on  Mayor  Ray  Flynn  to  bring  the 
greetings  of  this  great  city  to  this  convention.  In  the 
meantime,  I  know  we  are  all  aware  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  referenda  dialogue  taking  place  and  the  election  is 
fast  approaching  us,  it  is  a  month  and  three  days,  it  is 
on  November  4th,  and  we  still  urge  you  to  concen- 
trate on  turning  out  the  good  Labor  vote. 

Later  on  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  I  would  like  to 
do  a  little  bit  of  bragging  on  your  behalf  of  the  politi- 
cal successes  we  have  had.  Outside  of  one  major 
office  we  had  many,  many  special  targeted  races  that 
we  will  now  have  advocates  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment speaking  for  us  up  in  the  Statehouse. 

VOICE:  All  right! 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  On  the  referenda,  the  number  one 
question  of  course  is  the  one  dealing  with  abortion, 
funding  of  abortions,  and  the  Council  has  not  taken 
a  position  on  that  question,  but  we  urge  everyone  to 
educate  themselves  on  the  question. 

The  second  one  is  the  aid  to  private  schools,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association 
AFL-CIO,  and  I  know  the  MTA  has  taken  the  same 
posture,  that  they  are  vehemently  against  this,  and 
we  are  looking  for  a  vote  "no",  and  we  have 
endorsed  their  effort  because  public  education  that 
we  fought  so  long  for,  we  do  not  want  it  to  go  back 
into  a  "who  can  afford  gets  the  best  education". 

The  tax  cap,  we  are  urging  a  vote  "no".  We  are 
deeply  involved  in  that.  I  am  a  co-chair  on  that  coali- 
tion. We  are  up  against  tremendous  odds  because  of 
the  two-and-a-half  experience,  and  Barbara  Ander- 
son has  not  grown  weaker  or  any  dumber,  she  has 
grown  smarter  and  stronger.  And  we  have  a  formida- 
ble foe,  and  this  would  strangle  the  public  service 
area  of  our  movement,  affect  the  buildings  trades 
and  also  the  industrials.  We  have  got  a  fight  on  our 
hands  and  if  anyone  is  just  sitting  back  and  saying, 
"Oh,  it  isn't  going  to  be  too  bad,  2'/2  wasn't  that 
bad",  let  me  tell  you,  you  better  look  at  it,  they  have 
closed  every  source  of  revenue  possible.  There  will  be 
no  relief  from  the  State  as  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
They  have  tied  it  tight.  The  noose  has  been  whetted 
and  it  is  tightening.  Vote  "no"  according  to  the  Mass. 
AFL-CIO. 

Number  4  is  hazardous  waste  cleanup  and  of 
course  the  position,  we  have  not  taken  official  posi- 
tion, but  that  is  a  very  serious  situation.  We  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  safe  waste  management  in 
the  past  and  we  urge  education  on  that  referendum. 

Seatbelt,  we  have  no  position  on  seatbelt  officially. 

Mail-in  voter  registration.  You  see  the  sign  hang- 
ing, the  biggest  sign  displayed  there.  For  many,  many 
years  there  has  been  a  fight  for  postcard  registration. 
Its  time  has  come.  The  Mass.  AFL-CIO  is  dedicating 
every  ounce  of  its  energy  to  bring  this  battle  to  a  con- 
clusion and  make  it  easier  for  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies to  participate  in  the  American  process.  I  serve  as 
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a  co-chair  on  that  coalition,  with  John  Bussinger, 
representative  from  Brookline. 

Robin  Leeds  will  be  around  the  convention,  she  is 
Executive  Director.  Once  again,  we  are  looking  for 
help  in  the  form  of  resources,  monetary  resources. 
We  can  win  this  one,  we  are  ahead  in  this  one.  Let's 
finish  it  off,  even  if  it  hurts. 

National  health  care.  No  one  has  to  tell  you  that 
the  fight  has  gone  on  for  double  decades,  but  it 
doesn't  mean  that  we  can't  win  it  and  it  doesn't  mean 
that  the  struggle  should  cease,  and  there  is  renewed 
energy  because  the  greatest  escalation  in  cost  to 
workers  and  employers  is  health  care,  and  I  think  if 
we  get  behind  that  we  can  start  again,  and  we  can  do 
something  about  that.  We  can  certainly  send  a  clear 
message  through  this  referendum. 

Acid  rain  is  Number  8.  We  all  know  the  dangers  of 
that,  and  although  we  haven't  taken  an  official  posi- 
tion on  that,  maybe  we  were  lax  in  that  area,  but  acid 
rain  is  destroying  not  only  our  environment,  but  peo- 
ple across  this  world's  environment.  It  is  threatening 
life  itself,  the  forest,  the  farm,  and  something  has  to 
be  done. 

There  are  many,  many  interesting  and  serious  ref- 
erenda questions.  We  are  deeply  involved  in  the  ones 
which  we  identify  most  clearly  and  we  are  endorsing 
those  and  urge  support  on  our  position.  But  we  want 
everyone  to  get  as  educated  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  participate  in  going  to  the  polls  on  November  4th. 

Once  again,  we  have  put  ourselves  out  on  the  limb 
where  we  have  to  produce,  and  sometimes  I  feel  like 
sitting  back  and  closing  my  eyes,  but  you  know  and  I 
know  that  that  is  not  our  destiny,  so  let's  join  together 
in  that  solidarity  that  I  talked  about  and  let's  get  our 
troops  out  there  on  November  4th  on  that  question. 

We  will  not  have  a  temporary  report  on  the  creden- 
tials. Co-chairman?  Is  there  a  person  from  the — 

VOICE:  If  I  could  be  recognized,  Mr.  Osborn. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Brother  Ed  Doherty,  Boston 
Teachers'  Union. 

MR.  DOHERTY:  Yes,  just  to  correct  the  one  issue 
that  you  raised  on  the  talk  on  the  referenda,  and  that 
is  that  you  referred  to  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association  AFL-CIO. 

MR.  OSBORN:  No,  correction. 

MR.  DOHERTY:  That  was  the  reference,  but  I 
just  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  delegates  here, 
because  it  is  a  misconception.  There  are  two  teachers' 
organizations.  In  this  case  one  is  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Teachers  which  believe  strongly  in 
their  affiliation  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  other 
organization  is  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion which  is  non-union,  basically  in  terms  of  our 
point  of  view  a  labor  organization.  We  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  delegates  here  that  the  teachers  that  are 
affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  are  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  not  the  MTA. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother,  I  think  that 
that  the  Recorder  will  show  that  the  message  from 
the  Chair  is  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers is  strongly  opposed  to  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
MTA  is  also,  but  1  go  along  with  you  on  making  sure 
it  is  crystal  clear.  One  is  an  association  and  the  other 
is  a  trade  union,  and  the  AFL-CIO  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Federation,  Local  66,  sure  as  Hell  ought  to 
be  union. 

At  this  time — 

VOICE:  Mr.  President. 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  this  time,  please— yes,  brother. 

VOICE:  Alright,  thank  you  very  kindly.  I  spoke  to 
our  President  prior  to  this  meeting,  and  this — I  rise, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  good  of  the  union,  which  is  a 
privilege. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Will  you  identify  yourself,  please. 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  George  McGrimley,  Local  66, 


Boston  Teachers'  Union  and  it  is  regarding  what  you 
have  in  the  enclosures  of  your  briefcase  which  were 
handed  out  to  each  and  every  delegate  and  that  is  that 
you  are  supposed  to  boycott  Legal  Seafoods,  the  57 
Restaurant  and  Hotel,  the  Westin  Hotel,  Marriott 
and  Lafayette  Hotel,  and  it  is  right  in  your  dossier.  It 
would  be  well  for  you  people  who  are  from  the  Berk- 
shires  and  from  the  Merrimack  Valley  and  from  the 
Cape  to  realize  that  you  should  feel  like  Bob  Hope 
does,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  Carol  Channing,  when  they 
open  their  coats  and  it  is  says,  "Made  in  America". 
Well,  I  am  here  saying  that  these,  you  should  patron- 
ize those  people  that  are  union,  not  those  that  are 
non-union,  and  I  believe  that  you  should  scrutinize 
everything  that  is  in  your  briefcase  handed  out  com- 
plimentary by  the  Massachusetts  parent  body  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Also,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  seek 
the  indulgence  of  the  Chair,  the  union  label  sup- 
porter, and  I  believe  everyone  should  put  their  14- 
cent  stamp  on  that  handout  and  send  away  so  you 
know,  you  know,  and  you  will  tell  others,  that  they 
should  patronize  the  products  and  the  commodities 
made  in  the  U.S.  of  America. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother,  well  said. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  come  a  long  way, 
George. 

VOICE:  He  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  this  time  it  gives  the  Chair 
great  pleasure  to  bring  forward  the  Mayor  of  this 
City  of  Boston  who  has  really  brought  up  the  visibil- 
ity of  the  greatness  of  this  City  and  its  citizens  since 
he  has  taken  office.  His  popularity  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States.  His  position  in  the 
Mayors  Across  the  Country  Association,  their  orga- 
nization, I  think  is  number  two  or  number  one  by 
now. 

VOICE:  Number  one. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Number  one  by  now;  it  was  num- 
ber two  a  few  months  ago.  But  Ray  Flynn's  concern 
for  the  City  has  raised  the  visibility  of  the  problems 
concerning  urban  life  and  that  of  working  people, 
and  that  is  why  his  popularity  rate  is  still  the  highest 
at  this  time  of  his  term  of  any  mayor  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

He  pays  attention  to  his  business,  and  his  business 
is  people,  and  he  knows  where  his  support  comes 
from,  the  working  people,  and  he  knows  that  it  is  the 
trade  union  movement  that  allows  working  people 
the  decent  salary  and  the  benefits  to  be  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  life  in  Boston.  And  it  is  my  great  plea- 
sure, and  I  know  that  of  all  our  officers,  to  bring  to 
the  mike  right  now  our  Mayor,  Ray  Flynn. 

(Applause) 

MAYOR  FLYNN:  Thank  you,  thank  you  very 
much. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  for  a  few  minutes  as  you  kick 
off  your  annual  convention.  I  want  to  wish  you  well 
and  hope  that  it  is  a  productive  convention.  Just  a 
couple  of  observations,  that  I  wanted  to  take  time  to 
be  here  to  thank  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Arthur  and  George  and  Jim  Farmer  and  everybody 
who  has  been  so  helpful  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

I  guess  I  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  this  being 
a  two-way  street,  that,  yes,  Boston  in  fact  is  one  of 
the  most  healthy,  striving  cities  of  any  city  in  the 
Country.  And  the  State  government  and  the  City 
government  work  cooperatively  and  closely  together 
with  organized  labor  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
it. 

A  couple  of  items  that  come  across  my  desk  that  I 
think  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  for  just  a  couple 
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of  seconds,  that  we  are  engaged  in  major  building  in 
Boston.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest,  healthiest  econo- 
mies in  the  Country,  if  not  the  strongest,  healthiest 
cities  there  is.  But  I  just  want  to  point  out  the  role 
Boston  plays  and  how  important  it  is  that  we  all  work 
together,  because  we  hear  so  much  about  the  econ- 
omy of  Massachusetts,  but  we  ought  to  understand 
the  role  that  Boston  plays  in  that  economy  as  well. 

The  city  of  Boston  generates  one-third  of  all  jobs 
that  are  in  the  metropolitan  area  that  are  in  the  City 
of  Boston.  It  is  responsible  for  every  one  out  of  four 
or  five  jobs  that  are  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  out  of  every  nine  jobs  in  the  entire  New 
England  region.  That  a  recent  study  done  indicated 
that  Boston,  outside  of  Los  Angeles  County,  will 
have  the  highest  growth  rate  of  jobs  of  any  area  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  next  few,  several  years,  Bos- 
ton will  generate  an  additional  154,000  new  jobs 
within  the  City  and  that  will  bring  Boston  over 
650,000  jobs  by  the  year  2,000. 

And  so  I  say  that  because  I  think  it  indicates  that 
the  strong  economy  is  good,  Boston's  economy  is 
good.  But  I  also  point  out  that  the  reason  that  it  is 
good  is  because  I  think  we  do  in  fact  have  a  very  pro- 
ductive, responsible  workforce  in  our  city,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  that  opportunity  to  say  that,  par- 
ticularly when  I  talk  to  business  groups  throughout 
the  Country,  because  if  you  want  to  invest  and  you 
want  to  build  and  you  want  to  move  forward  in 
investment,  the  place  to  do  it  is  in  Boston  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  I  think  that  partnership  is  very,  very 
important  with  the  City  government  in  organized 
labor. 

Major  issues  you  have  been  dealing  with,  that 
Arthur  has  been  dealing  with  and  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
issue  of  homelessness.  No  city  in  the  Country  is  deal- 
ing with  it  more  appropriately  than  Boston.  A  lot  of 
that  is  responsible  because  of  your  efforts. 

The  issue  of  new  housing  construction.  The  pipe- 
fitters of  the  union  with  Pat  Walsh  and  the  bricklay- 
ers with  Tommy  Mclntyre  have  been  building  good 
quality,  moderate,  low-income  housing,  union-built, 
good  quality  staff  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  City, 
not  done  anywhere  else  in  the  U.S.  We  are  very,  very 
proud  of  that. 

We  have  the  Carpenters  Union  helping  us  with  a  lot 
of  social  issues  in  Boston,  Police  Athletic  League, 
different  functions  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  kind  of 
relationship.  So  when  I  talk  about  a  two-way  street 
that  is  what  we  have.  We  are  going  to  keep  Boston  a 
city  that  is  going  to  be  built  with  the  expertise  of 
organized  labor,  with  the  quality  that  we  have.  We 
have  a  workforce  that  is  second  to  none,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  say  to  you  thank 
you  for  your  support  for  making  Boston  the  great 
city  that  it  is.  I  am  very,  very  proud  when  I  drive  by 
the  expressway  and  I  see  that  billboard  up  there, 
"Boston  built  by  organized  labor".  That  is  probably 
the  greatest  billboard  that  we  have  in  the  U.S. 

Thank  You,  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  this  time  we  will  bring  forth  to 
the  rostrum  our  Co-chairman,  Elinor  King  of  the 
Credentials  Committee,  for  a  temporary  report  on 
delegate  participation. 

MS.  KING:  Mayor  Flynn,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dele- 
gates to  the  29th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO.  This  is  the  first  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee. 

As  of  noontime  on  October  1st,  1986,  there  were 
properly  registered  501  delegates  from  219  local 
unions  and  councils  representing  134,503  members. 
The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  adoption 
of  this  report  and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  temporary 


report  of  the  Co-chair  of  the  Credentials  Committee; 
what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt;  I  move  to  adopt. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  says,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

Thank  you. 

Okay,  we  are  moving  along,  Is  our  workshop  on 
Workers  Comp.  reform  here?  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
that  before  this  begins,  I  hope  you  will  stay  because 
there  has  probably  never  been  a  greater  change  in  any 
law  in  the  country,  and  it  was  changing  a  law  that  had 
been  elongated  and  if  I  may  say,  so  bastardized  time 
and  time  again  every  year  since  1911,  and  a  law  that 
had  transformed  from  a  law  designed  to  protect 
workers  to  a  law  of  frustration  and  despair  and  wait 
for  workers.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  controversy  out  there 
still,  and  a  lot  of  different  groups  explaining  the  bill, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  our  law  firm  and  people  that 
were  involved  explain  to  you  in  as  much  detail  as  a 
workshop  allows,  this  dramatic  change  in  the  work- 
ers compensation  law. 

At  this  time,  to  fill  in  the  void,  and  I  hope  that  our 
Secretary-Treasurer  is  rounding  up  the  troops,  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  our  success  in  the 
primaries,  and  specifically  about  a  program  that  we 
instituted  with  your  support  two  years  ago. 

Two  years  ago  we  started  the  program  of  electing 
our  friends  and  defeating  our  enemies,  and  although 
we  endorsed  hundreds  of  candidates,  we  put  a  special 
program  together  called,  "The  friends  and  enemies" . 
We  selected  geographically  three  friends  and  we 
selected  three  enemies  and  we  did  our  job  well  and  we 
didn't  get  all  our  enemies,  but  we  chased  one  out  of 
office  and  another  one  has  left  since  then  not  seeking 
re-election  and  the  other  one  has  more  or  less  become 
silent. 

On  the  friends  we  did  terrific.  This  time  around  the 
situation  was  somewhat  different  so  we  put  on  a  spe- 
cial friends  program.  We  picked  three  geographically 
across  the  State,  and  then  we  had  a  second  layer  of, 
let's  say,  our  B  team  of  two,  and  I  will  name  them  for 
you.  Fran  Alexander,  a  solid  supporter,  incumbent, 
women  representative  out  of  Beverly,  had  asked  to  be 
our  friend.  She  was  the  last  time  against  the  Republi- 
can opponent  that  she  narrowly  defeated.  Her  elec- 
tion and  her  challenge  will  be  in  November.  We  are 
deeply  involved  in  that  race.  We  moved  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  State  to  Worcester  where  we  had  a  good, 
true  friend,  Representative  Tom  White  who  is  run- 
ning to  fill  the  empty  Gerry  D'Amico  seat,  and  we 
made  Tom  White,  with  his  acceptance,  a  special 
friend.  We  put  our  resources  together,  we  had  our 
retirees'  program  go  into  Worcester  and  stay  there 
and  they  produced  a  phone  bank  operation  that 
called  thousands  and  thousands  of  trade  unionists. 

We  had  our  Frontlash  people  go  up  and  do  work 
with  the  younger  people  and  we,  of  course,  through 
the  simple  labor  council  and  leadership  of  Frank  Far- 
rell  and  the  rest  of  the  trade  unionists  in  Worcester 
put  an  all  out  effort,  and  Tommy  White  won  that  seat 
and  he  knows  where  his  support  came  from.  And  of 
an  opponent,  a  woman  opponent  here  he  said  that 
one  of  her  mistakes  was  that  she  underestimated  the 
value  of  a  union  endorsement.  And  she  will  never 
forget  that  lesson  that  she  learned.  So  that  was  an 
exceptional  victory  for  a  person  who  had  worked  for 
us  for  many,  many  years  in  the  Statehouse,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  carry  our  banner. 

We  moved  on  to  the  west,  and  there  was  an  open 
seat  out  in  the  South  Hadley,  Hadley,  East  Hampton 
area.  Representative  Carey  was  not  running  for  re- 
election. There  were  four,  there  were  four  candi- 
dates; one  was  a  young  woman  named  Shannon 
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O'Brien.  She  came  to  us  and  wanted  help.  We  ques- 
tioned her  and  she  came  from  a  traditional  union 
family,  she  understood  the  union  movement,  she  had 
great  concerns  for  the  future  of  workers  and  espe- 
cially for  female  workers  and  it  was  a  good  balance 
for  our  program.  Shannon  O'Brien  received  our 
help.  We  once  again,  through  a  program  we  started 
in  the  universities,  with  the  State  Student  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  under  our  Frontlash  program 
director  Jimmy  Shaw  who  works  out  of  our  office 
went  out  there  and  we  had  students  raising  the  visibil- 
ity by  every  morning  and  every  night  being  on  the 
roads  with  the  signs.  They  registered  and  phone 
banked  other  students,  well  over  a  thousand  of  them 
that  resided  there,  and  we  made,  through  the  Labor 
Council  of  Northampton,  Leo  Leopold  and  George 
O'Brien,  we  did  our,  we  did  our  job,  and  we  did  it 
well,  and  Shannon  O'Brien  won  by  112  votes  in  a 
very  close  election,  and  the  first  person  she  called  was 
myself  to  thank  Labor. 

Down  in  the  B  level,  Sal  Albano,  incumbent,  sena- 
tor in  a  tough  fight  with  a  real  tough  opponent,  it  was 
a  street  battle  over  in  the  Somerville/Medford  area, 
and  Sal  had  done  well  for  us  in  the  Senate  and 
reached  out  his  hand  late  in  the  campaign  and  we  put 
him  on  the  list.  And  once  again  Sal,  if  you  know  him 
personally,  will  tell  you  that  at  the  darkest  hour  in  the 
next  to  the  last  week  of  his  campaign  we  responded, 
and  he  won  a  narrow,  well-deserved  victory. 

We  moved  over  into  the  Brighton  area  and  it  was 
an  open  race  and  a  young  person  named  Ponen  came 
to  our  office  and  said  he  would  like  to  be  a  Labor 
candidate  and  we  participated  in  his  behalf  not  as 
great  a  degree  as  we  did  the  others,  but  he  also  won 
his  election. 

Four  out  of  five  of  our  special  programs  are  in,  the 
fifth  one  looks  good. 

Any  one  of  you  from  the  North  Shore  area  and 
Beverly,  remember  that  is  a  targeted  special  program . 
If  you  have  relatives,  do  your  duty,  get  on  the  phone, 
rally  behind  Fran  Alexander;  she  deserves  our  sup- 
port. I  just  want  to  bring  that  to  your  attention  to  let 
you  know  there  are  all  sorts  of  exciting  programs 
going  on  inside  of  your  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  results  of  that  special  program.  At 
this  time  we  are  all  geared  up  and  ready  to  go. 

Will  someone  give  my  me  a  signal  if  everyone  from 
the  workers  comp.  workshop  is  here  and  if  so  will 
you  come  up  on  the  stage? 

Our  panel,  we  try  to  get  the  best,  most  knowledge- 
able, most  involved  individuals  in  the  reform  to  give 
you  the  information  you  can  bring  back  to  your 
injured  workers  in  your  local,  and  also  to  your  rank 
and  file,  and  I  hope  you  listen  carefully,  because 
there  are  people  out  there  nitpicking  this  major 
reform  and  probably  they  can  pick  out  one  out  of  300 
pieces  of  reform  and  have  merit  to  their  complaint. 
However,  on  the  overall  what  you  are  going  to  see, 
and  it  might  take  a  year  or  two  to  become  clear  to 
you,  you  will  see  a  flowing  system  of  insurance,  not 
litigation,  for  those  people  that  are  out  there  right 
now  limping  around  wondering  why  society  has  left 
them  behind.  You  have  got  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
established  through  the  task  force  that  the  average 
wait  to  have  a  hearing  was  9.2  months.  As  you  hear 
from  the  panelists,  you  will  understand  that  that  is 
the  area  that  we  attacked  the  most. 

We  are  also  able  to  bring  home  over  $100,000,000 
each  year  in  added  benefits  to  the  injured.  We  were 
able  to  get  in  cost-of-living.  We  were  able  to  make 
sure  that  the  attorneys'  pay  didn't  come  out  of  the 
check  of  the  injured  worker,  and  many,  many  more 
things,  but  I  won't  go  into  it  because  the  panelists  are 
here. 

(Time  ended  2:34  p.m.) 


(Workers  Compensation  workshop  held.) 
THURSDAY  SESSION 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  the  Master-at-Arms  clear 
the  outer  lobby  and  we  will  commence  with  Thurs- 
day's morning  session. 

If  I  could  have  your  attention,  please. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

This  is  the  Thursday  morning  session  of  your  29th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

We  will  start  this  morning's  program  with  a  prayer 
by  Rabbi  Oscar  Bookspan,  Temple  Beth  Torah,  West 
Roxbury.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Rabbi  Book- 
span  has  taken  time  away  from  his  duties  to  be  with 
us  at  this  convention  and  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
him  with  us  here  this  morning. 

Rabbi? 

Please  rise. 

(Invocation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Rabbi. 

At  this  time,  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  stage  our 
next  speaker  who  is  going  to  bring  a  brief  message  to 
us.  It  is  not  on  the  program,  but  I  have  been  trying  to 
introduce  this  young  gentleman.  This  is  Roberto 
Delacruz  who  is  the  new  Regional  New  England 
Coordinator  of  the  farm  workers  grape  boycott. 
Roberto  is  a  very  heavy  guy  and  he  is  going  to  be 
coordinating  efforts  here  in  New  England.  I  am  sure 
they  will  go  smoothly.  Many  of  the  problems  of  the 
past  will  not  occur.  And  I  ask  you  to  welcome  him 
warmly  to  our  house  of  Labor  this  morning. 

Roberto  Delacruz.  Roberto? 

(Applause) 

MR.  DELACRUZ:  Thank  you,  Brother  Osborn, 
members  of  the  board,  delegates,  guests  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  that  are  here. 

You  know,  we  absolutely,  in  the  farm  worker's 
union,  would  never  have  been  able  to  endure  so  long 
without  your  support  on  behalf  of  Cesar  Chavez  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  the  members  in  the 
farmworkers'  union,  we  thank  you  for  your  help. 
And  now  when  our  very  existences  are  being  threat- 
ened by  the  growers  who  ignore  the  farm  workers' 
law,  and  a  California  Republican  governor  who 
refuses  to  enforce  it,  we  come  to  ask  you  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  us  in  solidarity  once  more.  I  am  speaking 
to  you  about  a  wrath  of  grapes  campaign,  because  I 
believe  that  our  greatest  court,  the  court  of  last 
resort,  is  the  American  Labor  movement,  and  I 
believe  that  once  you  have  taken  a  few  moments  to 
hear  the  message  I  am  bringing  around  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  and  you  take  the 
time  during  the  break  to  go  see  a  14-minute  video  cas- 
sette that  I  am  showing  over  at  the  union  labels  and 
trade  services,  you  will  be  convinced  to  convince 
your  wives,  your  family,  your  relatives,  everybody, 
not  just  in  the  Labor  movement  but  in  the  commu- 
nity, to  stay  away  from  those.  I  am  talking  about  the 
wrath  of  grapes  where  we  are  having  problems  with 
the  growers  to  work  with  us  on  the  problems  of  pesti- 
cides that  are  maiming  some  of  our  children. 

We  have  a  town  in  California  that  has  about  two 
thousand  children.  Thirteen  children  are  now  with 
cancer;  six  have  died  to  date.  You  might  think  it  is 
happening  to  us.  We  believe  and  we  will  prove  that 
there  are  tainted  grapes,  those  pesticides  you  can't 
wash  out  because  they  are  like  an  oil  base-type  of  pes- 
ticide when  they  spray  them. 

When  you  see  that  film  in  that  video  you  will  con- 
cur with  the  millions  and  millions  of  people  that  are 
boycotting  grapes  now  in  northern  America.  So  I 
want  to  be  very  brief,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
such  a  warm  reception  that  I  am  receiving.  I  have 
never  been  out  here.  I  am  from  California  and  I  have 
been  a  farm  worker  since  six  years  old  and  when  I 
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come  and  meet  people  like  you  in  the  Labor  move- 
ment that  have  helped  me  so  much — Brother  Osborn 
has  not  hesitated  to  let  me  in  his  office  here  at  the 
State  federal  office  where  I  am  located  now. 

So,  brothers,  when  I  come  around  to  your  locals, 
your  conventions,  please  help  us  out  financially  in 
the  commitment  to  boycott  grapes,  to  take  this  cam- 
paign on  and  take  those  growers  once  and  for  all. 
This  is  the  third  time  and  we  are  saying  that  this  will 
be  the  last  time  for  us.  Either  we  have  peace  in  Cali- 
fornia with  agribusiness  or  we  don't  want  them.  And 
with  your  help  we  will  achieve  that. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Gracias. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Roberto.  As  you 
reacquaint  yourselves  with  the  struggle  of  the  farm 
workers,  you  find  out  that  one  of  the  main  struggles, 
like  Roberto  said,  it  is  the  basic  safe  working  condi- 
tions, an  issue  that  we  have  more  or  less  conquered  to 
the  point  that  we  can  identify  and  go  to  the  proper 
source  for  solving  the  problem.  These  poor  farm 
workers,  they  have  no  recourse.  And  the  saddest 
thing  is  that  after  the  giant  effort  that  all  Labor  did 
on  their  behalf  when  we  thought  we  had  won  by  the 
establishment  of  the  more  or  less  Board  of  Overseers 
in  an  arbitration-type  of  compliance  board,  but  since 
a  Republican  governor  has  gone  into  office,  and  with 
the  wealth  of  the  growers,  they  are  just  totally  ignor- 
ing any  law  that  is  connected  to  them,  and  it  is  a  sad, 
sad  situation  and  I  am  heated  up  and  ready  for  the 
fight  of  tomorrow  on  their  behalf. 

I  want  to,  at  this  time,  just  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  attendance  yesterday.  We  had  a  massive  and 
lengthy-type  of  workshop  on  workers  compensation. 
I  know  it  lasted  for  a  long  time,  it  was  in  the  after- 
noon, and  it  is  a  subject  that,  you  know,  isn't  that 
exciting,  talking  about  legalities,  health  and  rehabili- 
tation, but  I  really  congratulate  the  delegates  that 
were  here.  The  hall  was  completely  quiet,  and  those 
that  started  with  the  workshop,  for  the  vast  majority, 
they  stayed  right  there  and  I  congratulate  you  for 
that  and  I  know  that  you  brought  home  some  inter- 
esting and  surprising  facts  about  the  new  reform. 
And  our  office  is  available  at  all  times  to  help  you  in 
that  endeavor. 

We  will  now  go  into  our  first  workshop  of  the 
morning.  It  is  a  subject  matter  that  we  are  all  aware 
of.  Right  now  today,  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  an 
override  of  President  Reagan's  veto  on  the  compre- 
hensive sanctions,  legislation  that  went  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  House  has  already 
overridden  this  veto  and  I  think  there  is  a  sixth  vote 
pushing  in  the  Senate  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  I 
hope  that  will  be  a  strong  message  not  only  to  South 
Africa's  government  but  also  to  President  Reagan 
that  enough  is  enough. 

We  have  on  our  panel  this  morning,  a  trade  union- 
ist from  South  Africa,  and  his  name  is  Nana 
Mohomo,  and  he  is  out  of  the  Retail  General  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  he  is  now  working  with  the 
African  Labor  Senate  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
in  Washington,  D.C.  We  also  have  Herb  Olliviere  of 
AFSCME  Council  93,  former  President  of  Local  72, 
Taunton  State  Hospital,  and  he  is  also  my  chairman 
on  the  Committee  on  Minorities.  He  has  been 
involved  in  the  Labor  movement  for  the  last  27  years 
and  I  know  he  is  a  dear  friend  to  all  of  us.  The  third 
panelist  is  Steve  Lewis  from  Local  509,  and  deeply 
interested  and  involved  in  the  South  Africa  issue. 

At  this  time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to 
the  microphone  our  friend  from  the  Afro-American 
Labor  Center,  Nana  Mahomo. 

(Applause) 

(Workshop  on  South  Africa) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  have  had  the  ongoing  problem 


of  trying  to  reach  out  to  busy  business  managers  and 
presidents  and  lead  officers  of  the  international 
unions  to  involve  themselves  in  legislative  programs 
and  issues,  whether  it  is  Right  to  Know,  plant  clos- 
ings, work  compensation,  and  they  all  pledge  their 
support  as  trade  unionists  of  Massachusetts  do,  but 
when  you  are  in  that  position  and  you  have  a  request 
to  go  out  and  generate  a  number  of  letters  to  a  Con- 
gressperson  or  a  House  of  Rep.  or  Senate,  as  here  in 
Boston,  and  the  phone  rings  and  there  is  a  wildcat 
strike  or  a  walkout,  your  first  priority  is  to  your 
immediate  response  to  your  local  union  member  and 
members.  So  it  is  understandable  that  in  good  faith 
they  want  to  act  on  that  issue  and  generate  those  let- 
ters. The  very  nature  of  the  beings  of  their  job 
require  them  to  act  otherwise.  So  we  developed  a 
Legislative  Coordinators  Program,  and  we  went  to 
the  leadership  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  we  asked  them  if  we  designed  a  pro- 
gram, that  we  would  ask  them  to  select  a  legislative 
coordinator  for  their  local  union  and  allow  us  to  put 
that  legislative  coordinator's  name  into  our  com- 
puter and  if  we  could  reach  out  to  that  legislative 
coordinator  directly  and  assign  according  to  the  size 
of  the  union  and  the  size  of  the  problem ,  so  many  let- 
ters to  be  sent  out  to  a  certain  targeting  rep.  or  a  sena- 
tor, or  a  governor,  or  a  chairman  of  a  committee,  and 
if  we  would,  at  the  same  time,  inform  the  lead  person 
of  the  nature  and  the  structure  of  our  approach  to  the 
problem,  the  problem  itself,  would  they  do  that.  We 
have  now  150  local  unions  that  have  signed  up  into 
that  program.  Proudly  I  could  say  my  own  Local 
1505  is  part  of  it.  We  have  been  able  to  generate  500 
letters  in  48  hours  on  an  issue,  and  if  you  talk  to 
elected  officials,  if  they  get  five  letters,  they  want  to 
know  what  area  of  their  district  it  came  from .  If  they 
get  ten  letters  they  start  sending  someone  out  to  sniff 
around  and  see  what  the  real  problem  is.  If  they  get 
50  letters  they  are  off  and  running  trying  to  get  out 
and  find  out  what  the  problem  is.  Five  hundred, 
imagine  the  power  of  that.  And  we  have  utilized  it 
twice,  minimum  wage  and  workers  comp. 

So  I  urge  you  all  to  go  back  to  your  local  unions 
and  talk  about  this,  complete  safeguard  for  the  lead- 
ership by  going  through  their  appointed  activists, 
briefing  on  the  subject  each  time,  and  then  allow  us 
to  punch  that  button  on  our  computers  and  get  our 
legislative  action  programs  going.  Through  those 
coordinators  we  have  put  200  people  up  on  the  hill  on 
lobby  day  last  year  and  we  just  blew  the  mind  of  the 
State  senators  and  representatives.  It  is  a  beautiful 
program.  It  is  the  future  of  our  movement.  Please 
think  it  over  and  let's  double  the  number  in  our  local 
unions  next  year. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  have 
asked  for  the  mike  because  we  have  had  a  special 
request  for  a  surprise  presentation  from  Worcester 
Central  Labor  Council  and  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
President  Frank  Farrell  from  the  Worcester  Central 
Labor  Council  to  come  up  to  the  podium,  please. 

MR.  FARRELL:  Thank  you,  George,  President 
Osborn,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  will  be  swift.  I  don't 
really  have  to  give  much  of  an  introduction  to  the 
person  I  am  going  to  present  the  plaque  to,  you  all 
know  how  we  feel  about  Arthur  Osborn.  Arthur  is 
from  the  Worcester  area.  The  plaque  reads:  "To 
Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  of  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO,  whose  sincere  devotion,  untiring  dedication 
has  inspired  the  Labor  movement,  inspired  Massa- 
chusetts to  lead  the  way  for  the  rest  of  Labor  to  fol- 
low. To  the  friend  and  brother  of  all  working  people. 
Given  this  2nd  day  of  October,  1986.  Worcester 
Labor  Council  AFL-CIO." 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  I  guess  if  a  raffle  was 
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drawn  and  it  was  my  name  everyone  would  be  yell- 
ing, "It  was  fixed,"  but  this  is  a  great,  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  me,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  plaque.  I  know 
where  I  am  going  to  hang  this.  And  from  the  people 
of  Worcester  I  will  just  say,  "Whatever  I  have  done  I 
am  going  to  do  more  again."  Because  the  rest  of  the 
movement,  and  this  has  happened  in  other  areas,  go 
out  to  Worcester,  which  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful steelworkers'  areas,  inspired  the  country  with  full 
factories,  full  mills,  thriving,  bubbling.  If  you  went 
out  there  now  it  is  almost  like  Youngstown,  Ohio  and 
different  areas.  That  is  why  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
out  there.  And  I  thank  President  Farrell  for  his  lead- 
ership on  the  special  program  of  electing  Tommy 
White  who  was  one  of  our  targeted  friends  in  the 
State  Senate  race.  And  a  lot  of  thanks  goes  to  Frank 
Farrell  and  Kenney  Mangan. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARPENTER:  I  would  like  to  inform  you 
that  we  will  be  leaving  leaflets  on  top  of  the  tables. 
And  I  have  just  been  informed  that  Bobby  Rydel  has 
arrived  and  he  is  going  to  put  on  a  great  show,  and  he 
has  just  arrived  to  the  hotel.  And  we  keep  putting  on 
this  entertainment  for  your  pleasure  because  you  are 
working  hard  each  year.  Since  we  have  been  doing 
this  your  attendance  at  the  banquets  have  been  great 
and  as  long  as  you  keep  attending  we  will  keep  doing 
it. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Luncheon  recess) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  the  Master-at-Arms  get  the 
delegates  in  here?  We  have  a  crowded  session  in  here 
and  we  would  like  to  move  along  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  are  going  to  commence  the 
afternoon's  session.  We  have  a  pretty  jam-packed 
schedule.  We  have  the  Governor  and  Joe  Kennedy 
and  some  others  coming  and  we  have  a  workshop, 
but  before  that  I  would  appreciate  your  attention. 
We  have  had  a  request  by  the  OPEIU,  the  Profes- 
sional Employees  Union.  It  needs  a  lot  of  organizing, 
and  they  have  asked  for  our  help.  They  are  trying  to 
organize  the  deaf  students  and  deaf  employees,  and 
John  Kerry  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  we  have 
some  postcards  we  are  going  to,  they  are  stamped,  we 
are  going  to  pass  out.  Read  the  letter  and  then  if  you 
would,  we  would  like  to  get  some  postcards  sent  to 
John.  It  reads,  "Dear  friend:  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
time  to  sign  and  mail  the  attached  postcard  to  Sena- 
tor John  Kerry's  office  in  order  to  help  organize  over 
300  clerical  and  technical  employees  at  Galluadet 
College  in  Washington,  D.C.  Here  is  some  back- 
ground on  the  college  drive.  Gallaudet  College  was 
chartered  by  President  Lincoln  in  1864  and  therefore 
is  one  of  only  several  federally  chartered  institutions. 
It  is  also  the  only  Liberal  Arts  college  in  the  world  for 
the  hearing  impaired.  It  receives  over  85%  of  its 
funding  from  federal  tax  dollars — and  yet  the  college 
claims  itself  to  be  a  private  institution — which  pro- 
vides much  of  the  basis  for  the  OPEIU  lobbying 
argument. 

When  it  comes  to  allowing  Gallaudet  employees, 
hearing  or  deaf,  to  exercise  their  right  to  organize 
into  a  union,  Dr.  Jerry  Lee,  Gallaudet's  President, 
needs  to  get  off  the  fence.  If  Dr.  Lee  wants  a  majority 
of  his  operating  monies  to  come  from  federal  dollars, 
then  is  also  has  to  play  labor  law  by  federal  rules. 
OPEIU  has  record  of  management  consultants  being 
used  in  two  previous  organizing  drives  at  the  college. 
In  those  drives,  Dr.  Lee  was  venomous  in  his  anti- 
union sentiment — going  so  far  as  to  use  security  offi- 
cers to  distribute  management  literature  and 
non-union  employees  to  threaten  voters  in  numerous 
ways.  That  this  kind  of  activity  should  take  place  on 


a  quiet  college  campus  is  surprising,  but  that  it 
should  happen  at  a  public  institution  that  is  federally 
funded  is  abominable. 

By  mailing  the  attached  postcard,  you  will  convey 
to  Senator  Kerry  your  displeasure  at  the  use  of  fed- 
eral monies  for  union-busting  activities.  The  OPEIU 
is  asking  that  the  Gallaudet  Board  of  Trustees  sign  a 
neutrality  agreement  that  will  spell  out  clearly  all 
management/union  activities  during  the  organizing 
drive,  and  will  also  establish  rules  for  eventual  nego- 
tiations. We  are  asking  that  Senator  Kerry  help  cam- 
paign this  cause  because  of  his  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  for  the 
Handicapped.  Approximately  20%  of  the  bargain- 
ing unit  are  hearing-impaired  employees.  To  deny 
these  special  employees  their  right  to  organize  at  a 
college  that  solely  exists  for  them  is  inexcusable  by 
Dr.  Lee  if  he  truly  seeks  to  improve  the  lives  of  deaf 
Americans. 

Thank  you  for  supporting  us  in  this  effort.  We  will 
keep  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  staff  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  campaign. 

In  solidarity,  Mark  Reader,  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion." 

The  request  from  all  our  affiliated  brothers  and 
sisters  from  the  OPEIU  and  the  postcards  are  being 
presented  to  you  with  a  stamp.  Please  sign  the  post- 
card and  we  will  make  sure  that  the  Senator  John 
Kerry  is  aware  of  the  situation  and  support  behind 
us. 

At  this  time  we  have  the  privilege  to  bring  the  new 
Regional  Director,  John  Flynn  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  the  microphone.  He  is  a  new  face  in 
the  area  and  he  has  new  ideas,  and  although  he  is 
hampered  by  certain  policies  that  he  does  not  make 
himself,  he  has  shown  an  interest  to  work  along  with 
Labor  here  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  visited  my 
office,  and  he  has  been  appearing  wherever  he  could 
be  invited  to  make  sure  that  people  know  that  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  still  here 
and  still  can  help  us  in  certain  areas. 

And  is  John  Flynn  ready? 

I  present  to  you  the  new  Regional  Director,  John 
Flynn,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

MR.  FLYNN:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  just 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  myself  and 
the  function  of  my  office  to  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  delegates  today. 

Many  of  you  here  this  afternoon  I  have  met,  most 
of  you  I  have  not .  That  ratio  will  change  dramatically 
by  a  course  of  the  events  the  rest  of  your  convention. 
I  represent  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  William  G. 
Brock,  in  New  England.  By  doing  so  I  am  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  report  back  to  him  on  pre- 
vailing issues,  attitudes  and  events  as  effected  by 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  programs  throughout  the 
region.  Now,  this  is  a  mouthful,  but  what  it  really 
means  is  this.  I  can  be  a  resource  to  the  Labor  com- 
munity in  New  England  in  general  and  Massachu- 
setts in  particular.  Whether  it  is  assisting  Charlie 
Spillane  on  a  particular  interpretation  of  the  statutes 
on  prevailing  wage  or  whether  it  is  recording  secre- 
tary as  to  the  situation  in  the  Quincy  shipyard  as  told 
to  me  by  Arthur  Osborn,  George  Carpenter  andoth- 
ers  including  myself  who  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy, 
and  outraged  to  see  this  turned  into  200  condomin- 
iums. I  have  told  the  Secretary  this,  I  have  also  told 
the  Secretary  of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  who  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  free 
industrial  homeworkers,  feel  that  although  it  may  be 
working  in  the  rural  backwaters  of  Vermont,  it  may 
not  work,  and  probably  will  not  work  in  Boston  and 
New  Bedford  and  Fall  River.  I  told  the  Secretary  this. 

Regarding  job  training,  Domenic  Bozzotto  tells 
me  that  many  of  his  membership  would  be  greatly 
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benefitted  by  programs  of  literacy  and  English;  why 
can't  the  federally  job  funded  money  be  used  for  this 
purpose?  I  told  the  Secretary  this,  regarding  job 
training  and  apprenticeship  programs.  I  am  very 
happy  to  announce  that  I  just  learned  today  that  the 
federal  representative  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  now  being  appointed  which  leaves  only  Mas- 
sachusetts as  the  unopened  slot  for  a  Labor 
representative  from  our  department,  and  I  will  see  to 
it,  over  the  rest  of  this  year,  that  I  fight  for  that  spot, 
because  job  training,  apprenticeship  training  I 
should  say,  as  told  to  me  by  Walter  Ryan  and  Jim 
Grande  down  in  Canton  are  so  important  and  so  vital 
in  this  area.  But  all  of  this  is  fine  but  I  am  only 
human.  I  leave  to  bring  to  my  position  a  certain  pre- 
disposition, call  it  prejudices,  if  you  will,  but  unless  I 
hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  unless  I  hear 
from  the  people  in  this  room,  I  could  only  conclude 
that  my  preconceived  ideas  are  welcomed.  There- 
fore, I  welcome  your  comments,  your  complaints, 
your  observations.  I  want  to  know  what  is  working  in 
the  Department,  what  isn't.  I  hope  we  are  doing 
something  right.  We  must  be  doing  something  right,  I 
hope. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  your  voices 
are  heard  and  I  take  it  very  seriously.  There  are  many 
instances  where  I  will  not  agree  with  you,  but  I  will 
certainly  hear  you  out  and  offer  assistance  or  tell  you 
up  front  that  I  am  not. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  As  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  I  hope  to  meet  as  many  of  you  as  possible 
during  the  remainder  of  your  convention,  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  pro- 
gram will  move  on.  The  next  workshop  is  the  Future 
of  Work.  As  you  know,  the  latter  part  of  '85  the 
national  AFL-CIO  came  out  with  a  Changing  Situa- 
tion in  the  Workplace  document  and  also  the  Future 
of  Work  document,  which  was  mailed  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  the  press.  That  the  AFL-CIO  and  cer- 
tain people  said  were  not  keeping  up  with  the  times, 
was  on  the  move,  recognized  their  problems  and  were 
trying  to  do  whatever  corrective  action  and  innova- 
tive type  of  action  it  could  to  correct  this.  As  you  see, 
it  has  taken  place,  the  credit  card  program  is  now  in 
effect.  Five  national  unions  have  been  selected  and 
they  have  been  issuing  their  credit  cards.  I  think  they 
are  hitting  the  streets  just  about  now. 

Following  that  we  are  coming  out  with  the  Legal 
Service  Program,  Associate  Member  Program,  and 
also  they  are  developing  down  the  line  thoughts 
along  the  Mass.  auto  insurance,  so  on  and  so  forth. 
What  does  this  do  for  all  the  citizens  of  America? 
Just  look  what  has  happened  since  they  announced 
the  credit  card  program.  All  the  credit  cards  across 
the  country,  their  interest  rates  are  coming  down.  So 
we  will  be  a  motivating  force  in  the  future  of  this 
country.  And  here  in  Massachusetts  what  we  tried  to 
do  was  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  federations 
by  getting  off  early  with  a  program  of  our  own,  and  it 
was  designed  to  take  a  year-long  type  of  process. 

The  education  coordinator  type  of  seminar  on  Sat- 
urday in  Boston,  we  had  84  local  unions  participate 
in  that  endeavor,  and  we  laid  the  groundwork  for  our 
future  work  programs.  Within  that  we  went  from 
there  to  the  conference  on  the  future  of  work  and  the 
changing  situation  in  the  workplace  in  Boston,  and  it 
was  hailed  as  being  the  best  conference  by  many, 
many  unions,  that  they  had  ever  attended.  It  was  a 
two-day  conference.  We  went  from  there  to  the 
Gompers-Murray-Meaney  meeting  where  local 
unions  that  have  volunteered  to  take  part,  we  locked 
up  the  union  members,  much  to  their  chagrin,  for 
three  days.  And  we  got  that  one-on-one  program 
from  the  National  AFL-CIO. 


From  that  we  called  upon  different  unions  to  try 
and  do  what  they  could  to  create  new  programs 
which  could  be  used  as  models  and  could  bring  about 
the  same  philosophy  and  theory  of  the  National 
AFL-CIO.  New  directions,  future  work  programs. 

From  what  we've  asked  that  some  of  the  partici- 
pants that  had  said  they  would,  this  was  way  back  in 
the  spring,  would  make  a  report  at  this  convention. 
And  today  to  explain  in  more  detail  our  part  of  it  is 
John  Laughlin,  Assistant  to  the  President. 

MR.  LAUGHLIN:  Thank  you,  Arthur. 

Basically,  what  happened  with  our  program  was  in 
the  spring  of  1985  Arthur  appointed  me  as  a  director 
of  something  called  the  Boston  College  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  Worker  Education  Project,  and  through  that 
project  came  up  the  idea  for  the  whole  conference, 
the  whole  year-long  setup  for  the  Future  of  work. 
What  we  did  was  we  contracted  a  number  of  colleges 
across  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  area.  Harvard, 
MIT,  University  of  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Col- 
lege all  contributed  volunteers,  contributed  time, 
contributed  an  awful  lot  of  design  work.  And  the 
program  came  off  in  the  fall  of  '86,  and  the  Future 
Work  Conference. 

It  was  that  kind  of  coordination  and  commitment 
from  the  colleges,  that  kind  of  coordination  and 
commitment  from  the  State  federation,  and  most 
importantly,  the  hundred  and  so  people  that  showed 
up  for  that  conference  that  were  willing  to  exchange 
ideas,  talk  about  their  problems,  talk  about  ways 
they  could  solve  those  problems  that  made  the  con- 
ference a  success  and  set  us  up  in  a  direction  we  are 
going  right  now.  And  from  that  came  what  we  are 
currently  doing  in  the  Boston  Labor  Council.  Again, 
Boston  College  is  involved  and  hopefully  if  that  pro- 
gram goes  well  it  will  go  to  setting  up  something  we 
could  use  for  all  the  programs  in  terms  of  affiliation, 
in  terms  of  ways  they  could  better  serve  their  local 
unions.  The  project  is  one  that  is  ongoing.  It  is  not 
going  to  stop,  it  is  bringing  us  into  the  future.  As  I 
said  in  the  cover  letter  of  the  report,  it  is  bringing 
Labor  into  the  1990's. 

(Applause) 

Another  part  of  the  work  report  that  came  out 
from  the  national  unions  was  for  local  unions  and 
national  unions  to  try  and  find  new  and  innovative 
ways  of  approaching  and  organizing  membership. 
The  local  union  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  is  doing 
just  that,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  would  like  to  introduce 
the  President  of  IBEW  Local  103,  Jack  Taylor. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Thank  you  brother  and  sister  dele- 
gates. Correction,  I  am  the  business  manager;  Billy 
Walker  is  President  of  Local  103. 

We  got  involved  early  on  with  the  frontlash  pro- 
gram with  one  of  our  younger  members,  Billy  Corley, 
who  was  also  our  COPE  director.  That  was  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  could  do  is  to  approach 
our  young  people  both  in  schools  and  on  the  college 
campuses.  And  beyond  that  we  also  must  approach 
our  apprentices.  Our  own  apprentices  we  find  lack  of 
a  lot  of  information  from  the  basic  unionism.  We 
should  have  allocated  as  much  time  as  we  needed 
with  the  Frontlash  program  of  the  AFL-CIO.  We 
think  that  is  the  most  important  thing  that  the  union 
movement  could  do  in  the  future,  is  to  attract  our 
younger  members,  to  get  our  younger  members 
involved,  to  give  them  information  to  take  out  to  the 
unions,  to  give  them  information  to  become  effective 
union  officials.  1  don't  know  about  your  local  union, 
but  in  our  local  union  we  have  seen  our  membership 
increase  and  have  seen  the  participation  in  most 
union  meetings,  participation  on  committees,  and 
participation  of  our  apprentices  decline,  and  we  have 
got  to  find  a  way  to  turn  that  around. 

In  the  Frontlash  program  we  have  also  had  busi- 
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ness  agents,  Chuck  Monahan,  who  was  at  the 
Gompers-Murray  on  the  one-on-one  program.  And 
we  think  that  is  a  very,  very  important  aspect  of  the 
program  set  forth  under  the  leadership  of  Arthur 
Osborn. 

We  know  that  in  the  Elks  Clubs  and  in  the  union 
halls,  and  in  all  sorts  of  organizations,  membership 
has  declined  to  come  to  meetings  for  whatever  rea- 
sons. It  is  across  the  board  across  the  country  and  if 
we  can't  get  them  to  come  to  the  meetings  we  have  to 
get  to  them  in  the  homes  or  wherever  they  are  to 
explain  to  them  what  is  happening  in  the  local 
unions.  We  think  the  one-on-one  program  will  work 
ideally,  in  that  we  are  committed  to  get  involved  in 
that.  We  have  an  agent  to  get  involved  in  our  local 
union  on  the  one-on-one  program. 

Now,  you  have  seen  or  heard  in  the  newspapers  a 
lot  or  read  about  the  union  movement  going  down 
south .  We  have  all  lived  through  that .  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  that  is  not  so.  For  example,  my  local  union  has 
been  around  since  1900  and  it  is  going  to  be  around  as 
long  as  there  are  employers  to  employ  people.  There 
are  employers  out  there  that  don't  have  a  contract,  it 
is  up  to  us  to  tell  those  non-union  people  what  is  hap- 
pening out  there.  So  we  have  gotten  together  with  the 
14  construction  local  unions,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island;  Local  7  in  Springfield;  36 
in  Northampton;  96  in  Worcester;  99  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Local  103  in  Boston;  223  in  Brockton; 
224  in  New  Bedford,  256  in  Fitchburg;  259  in  Salem; 
Local  437  in  Fall  River  and  522  in  North  Andover, 
and  Local  588  in  Lowell.  We  have  got  them  together 
as  a  group  under  the  direction  of  Phil  Mason  of 
Salem,  and  my  own  agent  Joe  Nigro  and  have  Work- 
ing Electrician.  It  is  a  newsletter  we  send  out  to  all 
licensed  electricians  in  Massachusetts,  all  18,000. 
There  are  16,000  organized  and  18,000  electricians. 
And  this  Working  Electrician  goes  out  to  them  and 
explains  safety,  explains  the  area  of  benefits,  explains 
changes  in  the  code,  explains  in  knowing  your  rights. 
And  we  plan  to  continue  to  send  this  to  all  licensed 
electricians  in  the  State,  and  it  will  increase  our  infor- 
mation to  them,  for  example  on  workers  comp.  and 
the  Fair  Wages  Act.  It  would  inform  those  electri- 
cians that  don't  have  the  benefit  of  a  contract  to  their 
rights  under  the  law.  It  will  also  make  sure  that  their 
employers  pay  the  proper  rate  of  pay  for  overtime. 
And  it  will  give  us,  I  think,  a  foot  in  the  door  when  it 
comes  to  arguments.  It  is  not  meant  to  do  that  you 
would  say,  but  it  will  have  us  talking  to  them  on  a 
basis  that  we  are  all  electricians  together. 

It  looks  like  the  State  exam  of  Electricians  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  going  to  require  a  1 5-month 
update  before  you  could  renew  a  license,  and  we  plan 
to  get  involved  in  that  and  give  classes  to  electricians 
to  organize  them.  We  think  we  can,  and  that  will  give 
us  a  leg  up  as  far  as  organizing  because  I  think  that  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  '90's  and  in  the  years 
coming.  We  must  organize.  I  think  this  is  a  proper 
vehicle  and  I  commend  all  the  local  unions  in  con- 
struction that  have  done  that  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. We  think  it  is  going  to  work  very  well. 

Another  thing  we  have  done  also,  and  some  of 
these  are  not  new  ideas,  we  are  just  putting  them  in 
practice,  we  propose  an  exam  which  we  call  "The 
Attack".  It  is  big  enough  for  people  to  warm  up  for 
picket  lines,  and  it  is  very  effective  in  public  relations 
projects  and  we  have  done  this  down  through  the 
years.  The  average  person  out  there,  all  he  hears 
about  unions  is  they  go  on  strike  or  they  want  more 
money,  or  they  aggrieve.  They  don't  hear  about  us 
standing  and  rebuilding  Rosie's  Place.  They  don't 
know  about  the  homeless  place  in  Quincy  where  the 
building  trades  on  south  shore  got  together  and  built 
the  place,  renovated  it  for  the  homeless.  They  don't 


hear  about  the  football  field.  Our  members  lit  up  the 
field  for  them,  the  high  school.  They  don't  hear 
about  the  homeless,  they  don't  hear  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  the  Boston  Common.  For  many, 
many  years  the  Boston  Common's  lights  were  done 
by  non-union.  This  year  the  Boston  project  is  going 
to  light  up  ten  more  trees.  Give  of  ourselves  services 
to  the  City  of  Boston.  We  are  going  to  make  sure  the 
public  hears  about  that. 

Also  in  our  local  we  have  negotiated  a  public  rela- 
tions education  fund.  We  are  going  to  utilize  these 
funds  for  just  what  it  says,  to  educate  our  members. 
We  are  also  going  to  get  involved  in  charities.  We  are 
going  to  get  involved  with  the  Common  lights.  Con- 
tractors have  volunteered  to  put  men  on  the  project. 
It  is  a  volunteer  basis.  We  are  to  knock  out  a  non- 
union contract,  we  are  going  to  donate  our  services  to 
the  community  and  we  are  going  to  reimburse  out  of 
this  fund,  we  are  going  to  negotiate.  We  think  it  is  a 
way  for  the  future.  All  our  contractors  will  be 
involved  in  this. 

And  public  relations,  we  are  looking  again,  we 
have  a  bulletin  board  on  our  property  that  is  adjacent 
to  the  expressway  that  holds  200,000  cars  a  day.  We 
utilize  that  to  give  out  various  messages.  We  find 
when  you  go  to  the  newspaper  they  take  it  out  of  con- 
text half  of  what  you  say.  We  will  have  a  two-sided 
bulletin  board.  We  could  put  up-to-date  messages  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  understand  where  we  are 
coming  from. 

We  were  involved,  also,  with  the  coalition  with  the 
council  when  the  nurses  were  out  on  strike.  We  were 
able  to  get  together  with  them,  use  our  van  to  supply 
them  with  coffee  and  also  give  messages  that  the 
nurses  wanted  to  have  heard  by  the  general  public, 
use  our  bulletin  board  for  their  messages.  One  night 
we  raised  $12,000  for  the  striking  nurses.  We  think 
these  are  things  that  we  have  to  show. 

All  of  us  are  in  the  same  boat  together.  The  most 
anti-union  president  in  history  has  set  in  motion  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  that  has  put  a  code 
into  effect  that  we  could  live  with  the  rest  of  our  lives , 
and  now  we  see  that  the  PATCO,  they  are  trying  to 
form  a  new  union.  We  got  to  stick  together  on  this. 

We  have  also  recognized  a  serious  problem,  I  think 
it  is  in  all  of  society  and  that  is  chemical  abuse,  drugs 
and  alcohol.  We  have  put  into  effect  a  drug  assistance 
program,  put  that  into  effect.  The  local  union  mem- 
bers have  contributed  with  the  health  and  welfare  an 
additional  25  cents  to  have  coverage  to  keep  up  with 
today.  And  we  have  saved  lives  with  this  program.  I 
think  we  are  the  first  one  to  do  this.  A  great  number 
of  members  in  our  ranks  have  a  problem  with  chemi- 
cals and  drugs  and  have  taken  a  step  forward  to  save 
themselves  and  help  themselves  and  their  families.  It 
has  worked  very  well  for  us  and  in  strict  confidence 
with  what  is  happening  around  us  in  our  area  and 
other  areas,  but  with  these  chemical  use  drugs, 
cocaine  and  crack,  with  some  of  these  tragedies  we 
have  seen,  we  have  to  take  affirmative  steps  forward 
and  make  sure  that  we  address  that.  That  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  do  for  the  future  workers  in  our  own 
organization. 

At  one  time  just  recently  we  went  down  the  road  to 
the  purchase  arrangement,  and  I  think  that  is  another 
thing  to  get  involved  in,  cable  TV,  or  get  involved  in 
the  700  Club  and  some  of  the  things  that  he  talks 
about — it  doesn't  help  me — and  we  got  to  get 
involved  directly  with  some  of  these  news  medias.  As 
I  said  before,  if  you  were  trying  to  get  involved  with 
prime  time  it  is  too  expensive.  To  get  together  with  a 
pension  fund  or  another  group,  get  control  of  it  like 
guys  from  Papa  Gino's,  you  have  to  make  sure  you 
know.  A  lot  of  things  can  be  done  with  our  pension 
fund,  get  involved  with  the  building  trades  to  pur- 
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chase  and  construct  buildings. 

Things  we  can  do  also  is  get  together  with  all  our 
funds  and  make  sure  we  know  where  our  funds  are 
and  use  our  proxy  votes,  use  our  proxy  votes.  By  the 
year  2000  we  will  profit  in  America,  our  pension 
funds  will  hold  on.  If  we  don't  grab  a  hold  of  them,  if 
we  don't  use  our  money  to  benefit  our  membership, 
then  we  are  missing  out  sadly. 

At  the  recent  IBEW  convention  we  had  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  passed  by  the  delegates  to  do  just  that, 
the  Director  of  pension  plans  to  look  at  all  the  pen- 
sion plans  and  make  sure  we  invest  the  money  prop- 
erly, make  sure  we  have  a  word  of  what  goes  on.  We 
found  that  we  invested  our  money  and  it  was  used 
against  us  and  that  could  no  longer  happen  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  things  going  for  us.  I  think 
the  programs  that  Arthur  mentioned,  the  one-on- 
one  program,  the  Frontlash,  the  credit  card,  we  are 
looking  down  the  road  at.  The  AFL-CIO  will  let  you 
know  about  joining.  The  Association  of  Working 
Electricians  would  be  a  step.  There  is  no  reason  to 
organize  anymore,  you  and  I  know  that.  We  could  go 
over  and  hire  $300-an-hour  consultants.  We  have  to 
find  a  way  to  soften  that  blow.  We  don't  have  the 
funds  to.  We  have  the  human,  we  have  the  working 
men  and  women  to  go  out  and  tell  it  like  it  is.  We 
think  that  there  is  a  lot  that  can  happen  in  the  near 
future,  and  we  think  if  we  all  stick  together  we  could 
utilize,  attack  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  organized 
labor. 

There  is  no  way  we  could  lose.  You  know,  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  that  say  the  union  movement  is  out; 
that  is  not  so.  You  and  I  know  that.  We  are  very 
happy  to  look  down  the  road  at  the  bright  future.  We 
have  these  guys  with  briefcases  at  $300-an-hour  to 
consult  with  us,  but  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  that 
they  are  going  to  concede.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  that  the  movement  is  not  going  to  prosper  and 
stand  in  the  years  to  come  with  all  the  ideas  and  our 
resources.  The  trade  union  movement  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  especially  in  the  country,  has  a 
bright,  bright  future  ahead  of  us.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  LAUGHLIN:  Along  that  same  line,  another 
pat  of  the  project  that  Arthur  has  done  at  the  Future 
Work  conference  was  outreach  to  the  Central  Labor 
Councils.  Boston  Central  Labor  Council  was  our 
first  test  to  see  if  we  could  develop  a  program.  Work- 
ing through  Boston  College,  Joe  Joyce  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Rus  Eckel  had  worked  to  put  together  an 
outreach  program  for  that  council  and  with  us  today 
is  Rus  Eckel  from  Boston  College  to  explain  kind  of 
how  that  program  works. 

Rus? 

(Applause) 

MR.  ECKEL:  As  far  as  the  project  with  the  Boston 
Central  Labor  Council  is  concerned,  I  think  the  prin- 
cipal message  is,  as  I  think  John  was  discussing  with 
the  kind  of  strategies  and  activities  going  on  in  the 
local  IBEW,  that  we  aren't  really  trying  anything  that 
is  dramatically  new.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  come 
up  with  some  ideas  and  some  concrete  activities  cen- 
tered at  the  Central  Labor  Council  level  that  will 
attempt  to  bring  home  to  the  organized  and  the  unor- 
ganized in  Greater  Boston,  the  messages  that  we  are 
conveying  in  the  strategic  planning  board  that 
Arthur  Osborn  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
afternoon's  program.  That  document,  I  think,  is 
very  much  a  living  document  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  a  large  part  because  of  the  lead- 
ership, because  of  the  state  AFL-CIO  and  because 
there  have  been  some  folks  around  that  have  been 
willing  to  contribute  some  time  to  work  with  the 
locals  and  with  the  State  council  system  and  with  the 


Boston  Central  Labor  Council. 

In  terms  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  under  the 
enthusiastic  leadership  of  Joe  Joyce  and  Jim  Farmer 
and  the  other  people  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Council,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  say  to  those  locals  in  the  geographic  area  that  is 
covered  by  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Council,  that 
this  is  a  critical,  structural  component  of  the  national 
labor  movement.  And  at  the  time  of  great  crisis  for 
the  American  trade  union  movement  to  have  a  40-  or 
50-percent  participation  rate  on  the  part  of  those 
unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  national  AFL- 
CIO,  is  simply  not  good  enough.  And  so  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  do  some  outreach  for  those  locals,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  are  going  to  try  and  put  together 
a  good  survey  and  questionnaire  and  go  out  and  talk 
to  the  people  who  are  affiliated,  and  to  those  officers 
and  locals  that  are  not  affiliated,  with  the  message 
that  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Council  realizes  that  it 
plays  an  enormously  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  Boston,  and  that  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  wants  to  service  and  provide  a 
real  service  to  those  locals.  And  to  do  that  we  have 
got  to  know  what  we  want,  we  have  to  know  what  we 
are  doing.  And  some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  bro- 
chure that  was  just  printed  this  week  which  we  had 
put  together  working  with  Joe,  and  I  hope  you  will 
read  it,  I  hope  you  will  take  a  look  at  it,  and  I  hope 
some  of  you  who  are  outside  of  the  Boston  Central 
Labor  Council  and  involved  in  other  councils  around 
the  State  will  take  a  look  at  it.  Again,  it  is  nothing 
magical,  it  is  nothing  new,  it  is  a  simple  brochure. 
But  it  is  something  that  folks  at  the  Central  Labor 
Council  believe  are  necessary.  If  people  don't  know 
we  are  around  it  is  really  difficult  to  have  an  affiliate. 
At  the  same  time  we  want  to  move  beyond  the  Coun- 
cil today,  and  as  I  mentioned  in  the  survey  question- 
naire passed  around  today,  find  out  what  in  addition 
to  what  Labor  council  systems  are  already  doing, 
what  additional  things  could  be  done  to  make  the 
issue  of  affiliation  that  has  become  a  central  part  of 
strategy  at  the  national  AFL-CIO,  how  could  we 
make  this  affiliation  with  the  Central  Labor  Council 
an  important  question  and  issue  for  trade  unions  in 
the  State. 

All  of  this  as  a  result  of  that  work  that  John  and 
Arthur  have  talked  about,  the  conference  that  we 
had  last  January.  I  expect  that  this  program  of  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Council  will  go  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  The  survey  itself  will  be  groundwork 
for  the  data  for  the  Central  Labor  Council  to  put 
together  its  own  strategic  plan,  a  strategic  plan  for 
the  Central  Labor  Council  to  begin  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  affiliation. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  Arthur  and  others 
and  myself,  and  Joe,  at  the  Central  Labor  Council 
hope  that  it  will  be  in  fact  a  model  for  the  other  Cen- 
tral Labor  Councils  in  the  State,  and  a  model  for  the 
other  Central  Labor  Council  systems  in  the  country, 
because  not  surprisedly  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
seems  to  be  taking  a  real  lead  in  making  this  strategic 
plan  regarding  the  Evolution  of  Work  report  that 
was  published  a  few  years  ago  a  living,  working  doc- 
ument for  the  American  trade  union  movement.  You 
all  should  know  about  it,  think  about  it.  The  folks  in 
the  IBEW  are  doing  something  about  it  and  we  hope 
that  working  with  the  Central  Labor  Councils  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  the  messages  that  are  important  to 
many  other  trade  unionists  and  future  trade  union- 
ists. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  well  done. 
It  was  designed  to  try  and  allow  us  to  provide  added 
services  to  our  affiliates,  our  Central  Labor  Coun- 
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cils,  and  after  we  develop  a  report  of  these  efforts  we 
will  certainly  make  those  reports  available  to  the 
Central  Labor  Councils  and  unions. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  mike  a  special 
friend  of  mine,  well-known  to  all  of  you,  who  is 
going  to  introduce  our  next  speaker.  I  would  like  to 
all  to  the  microphone  Frank  Myers,  Assistant 
Regional  Director  of  the  National  AFL-CIO  8th  Dis- 
trict. 

Frank  Myers? 

MR.  MYERS:  Thank  you,  Arthur. 

It  shouldn't  surprise  anyone  in  this  room  that 
organizing  now  is  more  difficult  and  more  compli- 
cated than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  especially  in  more 
unions.  The  AFL-CIO  focused  on  this  program  in  its 
report  on  the  changing  situation  of  its  workers  and 
its  union.  The  report  instructs  us  as  an  essential  part 
to  organizing,  to  develop  corporate  campaigns  as  a 
means  of  neutralizing  employer  opposition,  and 
compelling  good-faith  bargaining.  It  also  calls  on 
AFL-CIO  affiliates  interested  in  organizing  in  the 
same  field,  to  embrace  the  concept  of  joint  or,  as  we 
call  it,  coordinated  cooperative  campaigns. 

The  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  companies  through- 
out the  country  have  been  targeted  by  the  AFL-CIO 
for  organization,  and  nine  of  our  affiliates  have 
taken  part  in  that  project.  Here  in  Massachusetts  the 
organizing  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Office  and 
Professional  Employees  International  Union.  The 
regional  office  of  the  AFL-CIO  is  a  close  partner  in 
that  effort.  There  are  approximately  6,000  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  employees  in  Massachusetts;  most 
but  not  all  are  eligible  for  union  membership.  We 
believe  that  this  campaign  has  the  right  stuff  for 
being  the  biggest  and  most  exciting  Massachusetts 
organizing  drive  in  memory,  and  a  Hell  of  a  lot  is  rid- 
ing on  it  for  all  of  us,  because  success  will  not  only 
bring  the  fruits  of  collective  bargaining  to  thousands 
of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  employees,  but  will 
explode  the  myth  that  diminishes  our  movement's 
vitality  and  zeal  for  organizing  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  employees  in  Massachusetts.  Joining  the 
OPEIU  will  send  the  right  message  to  other  employ- 
ees, white  collar  and  blue  collar  alike,  that  they  are 
on  the  right  track  by  joining  and  by  sticking  with  the 
union.  Your  help  is  needed  in  this  campaign,  and  at 
some  time  your  union  is  apt  to  be  asked  with  OPEIU 
to  help  them  in  certain  ways.  When  that  happens  I 
hope  that  you  will  cooperate  with  them  in  every  way 
that  you  can.  The  campaign  is  being  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  OPEIU  president,  Jim  Mahoney, 
and  his  Director  of  Organizing  in  Local  6,  Don  Sul- 
livan. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Don  Sul- 
livan, the  Director  of  Organizing  for  Local  6  of  the 
Office  Workers  who  will  talk  to  you  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  about  what  specifically  is  going  on. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Thank  you.  I  just  want  to 
emphasize  first  of  all  that  this  is  an  AFL-CIO  proj- 
ect, one  that  hopefully  will  set  the  tone  for  future 
cooperation  among  all  AFL-CIO  unions,  because  by 
ourselves  there  is  no  way  we  could  take  on  a  project 
like  this  with  over  40  locations,  over  6,000  workers 
spreading  throughout  the  State.  But  together  we  can, 
we  will  do  it. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  many  of  you  at 
many  of  you  at  the  Gomper-Murray  meetings,  semi- 
nars. Since  that  we  have  been  called  very  strongly  in 
research,  bringing  our  staff  together  and  training 
active  committees  among  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
workers  at  many  field  locations.  What  I  want  to 
speak  today  about  briefly,  though,  is  how  can  you 
folks,  how  can  you  AFL-CIO  members,  you  AFL- 
CIO  leaders,  assist  in  this  campaign.  Without  you  we 
can't  succeed,  but  with  you  we  will  succeed.  We  need 


contacts  within  all  of  the  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
locations  throughout  the  U.S.,  and  as  I  mentioned 
there  are  over  40  of  them.  We  will  be  coming  to  you 
within  the  Central  Labor  Councils  asking  for  con- 
tacts, for  volunteers  to  assist  us  in  our  leafletting  at 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  locations,  and  we  will  also  be 
assisting,  asking  for  assistance  in  our  neutrality 
drive,  because  as  all  of  you  know  that  have  been 
involved  in  organizing  campaigns,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  the  employer  does  is  bring  up  a  union 
buster.  Well,  we  don't  want  any  union  buster  in  this 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  campaign,  and  we  want  to  let 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  know  that  over  50  percent  of 
their  membership  hold  a  card  which  they  think  comes 
first  in  their  wallet,  which  is  the  AFL-CIO  member- 
ship. And  if  they  don't  treat  the  AFL-CIO  appropri- 
ately then  we  will  have  to  deal  with  them  in  a  way  that 
is  appropriate. 

We  will  be  coming,  and  I  am  trying  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  as  many  Central  Labor  Council 
people  as  possible,  we  will  be  coming  to  the  Central 
Labor  Councils  and  asking  for  your  assistance, 
speak  on  your  agendas,  to  get  volunteers,  etcetera. 
And  we  will  be  coming  to  local  unions  that  have 
strong  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  contacts  with  many  of 
their  members. 

I  wanted  to  mention,  too,  that  at  the  end  of  this 
meeting  today  we  will  be  down  in  the  Fairfield  Room 
and  we  would  like  to  strongly  encourage  any  local 
unions  or  Central  Labor  people  that  would  want  to 
discuss  this,  would  want  to  volunteer  or  assist  us,  to 
talk  about  it,  at  least  share  your  ideas  on  this  cam- 
paign. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Arthur  Osborn,  George  Carpenter  and  Marty  Foley 
from  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  who  have  been  tremen- 
dous in  their  support  of  this  campaign  up  to  now, 
and  also  to  let  them  know  that  we  are  going  to  be 
coming  back  asking  for  more  assistance.  Also,  John 
O'Malley  and  Frank  Myers  who  just  spoke,  these 
guys  have  been  tremendous.  This  is  not  an  OPEIU 
Local  6  project  by  itself,  this  can  set  the  tone  in  this 
state  for  future  cooperation  among  all  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  unions.  Right  now  there  are  many  people  who 
are  saying,  "The  union  movement  is  dead."  Well,  we 
want  to  send  them  a  message  by  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful AFL-CIO  campaign  for  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield.  The  union  movement  is  not  dead,  it  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  vibrant,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  in  our 
opinion  that  could  turn  this  country  around. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  speaker  has  not  arrived,  he  should  be 
here  momentarily.  We  have  the  search  out  for  him.  In 
the  meantime  I  think  we  might  want  to  move  up  our 
agenda  a  little  bit.  I  don't  know  whether  the  teachers 
union  is  here  or  not  and  would  like  to  speak  about  the 
referendum.  I  see  her  coming  up.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Joan  Buckley  from  Massachu- 
setts Teachers  Federation,  and  she  is  chairing  the  bal- 
lot committee  on  the  referendum  to  try  and  get  the 
voters  to  understand  that  funnelling  public  dollars  to 
private  schools  will  be  the  end  of  public  education  in 
Massachusetts.  I  bring  to  you  our  dear  friend  and  to 
this  convention  for  so  many  years,  Joanie  Buckley. 

(Applause) 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Thank  you  all.  When  I  left  my 
full-time  union  position  and  turned  to  my  full-time 
profession  of  teaching,  one  of  the  things  that  I 
missed  most  was  my  contact  with  my,  my  daily  con- 
tact with  excellent  union  leaders  like  Arthur  and  like 
George.  We  can  be  so  proud  of  what  they  have  done 
for  us. 
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But  I  come  today  to  ask  for  your  help  and  your 
support.  The  AFL-CIO  has  taken  the  position  to 
oppose  two  valid  questions  that  serious,  that  if 
passed  will  have  a  serious  and  dreadful  effect  on  pub- 
lic education.  The  AFL-CIO  has  always  stood  for 
free,  quality  public  education  for  every  child.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  union  teachers. 
That  support  is  needed  now.  There  is  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  that  is  being  proposed  in  Question 
2  that  will  appear  is  just  a  matter  of  justice.  Well,  it  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  justice.  The  constitution  of  this 
State  specifically  prohibits  giving  funds  to  educa- 
tional institutions  that  are  not  public  education  insti- 
tutions. They  want  to  remove  this  provision  and  they 
want  the  public  funds  to  be  spent  on  private  schools, 
not  just  parochial  schools,  private  schools,  all  pri- 
vate schools;  Thayer  Academy,  Phillips  Andover. 
This  is  not  just  an  issue  of  church  and  state,  this  is  an 
issue  of  public  policy,  where  do  we  send  public  funds . 
We  need  you  to  educate  your  members  and  to  urge 
your  members  to  vote  "no"  on  Question  2. 

Public  funds  should  be  spent  in  public  schools. 
Massachusetts  is  twelfth  in  the  nation  in  providing 
support  in  programs  for  private  institutions.  It  is 
thirty-seventh  in  the  nation  in  providing  public  funds 
for  its  public  schools.  This  amendment  will  set  up  a 
competition  between  public  and  private  schools  that 
will  hurt  both.  I  urge  you,  I  am  begging  you,  read  all 
of  the  literature  carefully  and  educate  your  members 
to  the  need  that  Massachusetts  has  in  maintaining  its 
commitment  to  its  public  school. 

Equally  important  to  us,  and  to  all  public  employ- 
ees, and  to  all  working  people  in  this  State  is  Ques- 
tion 3.  We  came  to  you  and  asked  your  support  in 
1980  to  defeat  a  referendum  question  called  Proposi- 
tion 2'/2.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  that  fight.  The 
State,  because  it  had  surplus  revenue,  it  had  addi- 
tional revenue,  it  was  able  to  increase  its  commitment 
to  cities  and  towns.  It  was  able  to  give  the  cities  and 
towns  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  so  that  they 
would  maintain  their  services.  Well,  they  didn't 
maintain  all  of  their  services,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  are  10,000  fewer  public  school  teachers  today 
than  there  were  six  years  ago.  Ten  thousand  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  left  the  teaching  profession,  not 
because  they  didn't  want  to  teach,  not  because  they 
didn't  love  children,  but  because  Proposition  2V2 
demanded  that  they  lose  their  jobs.  We  will  never  see 
the  impact  of  what  those  cutbacks  have  done  to  pub- 
lic education.  It  isn't  like  the  pothole  that  you  could 
see  and  if  it  got  fixed  you  knew  it  got  fixed,  and  if  it 
didn't  you  knew  it  didn't  get  fixed.  What  you  do  to  a 
child's  mind  by  not  offering  the  very  best,  by  not  hav- 
ing textbooks,  by  not  having  supplies,  what  you  do  to 
that  child  can't  be  measured  immediately,  and  you 
can  never  correct  it. 

If  we  remove  the  State's  ability,  limit  the  State's 
ability  to  collect  revenue  in  good  times,  and  we  pro- 
hibit them  from  collecting  revenue  in  bad  time,  how 
are  we  to  provide  the  public  services  that  our  citizens 
deserve.  It  is  a  simplistic  and  dangerous  policy.  It  is  a 
policy  that  is  tied  not  to  corporate  profit  but  to  your 
wages.  It  is  a  policy  that  will  inhibit  growth  in  this 
state  and  not  promote  it.  The  legislature  is  wrestling 
now  with  two  other  tax  cap  versions,  and  hopefully 
we  will  soon  have  a  thoughtful  legislative  alternative 
to  Barbara  Anderson.  I  can't  stand  that  woman,  Bar- 
bara Anderson  and  her  proposals.  I  really  get  emo- 
tional. It  is  like  saying  they  could  pay  whatever 
minimum  wage  they  want.  It  is  like  saying  they  could 
export  jobs.  It  is  that  kind  of  an  issue  to  us,  and  I  beg 
you  to  help  us.  And  it  is  to  educate  the  members  to 
vote  "no"  on  two  questions  that  will  hurt  public  pol- 
icy if  they  are  passed  and  hurt  our  members  if  they 
are  passed.  So  please,  please,  help  us.  We  need  your 


support,  we  need  your  ability  to  educate  your  mem- 
bers. 

Thank  you  so  much,  and  I  want  to  thank  Arthur 
and  George  and  the  Council  for  this  important 
opportunity. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Is  the  escort  committee  for  our 
future  Congressman  Joe  Kennedy  here? 

Let's  have  a  nice,  warm  welcome  for  Joe  Kennedy. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Isn't  that  nice.  At  this  time  next  in 
our  program  we  are  going  to  have  Joe  Kennedy  who 
fought  a  good  fight  in  the  8th  Congressional  District, 
who  is  going  into  the  November  4th  finals  as  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  from  the  8th  Congressional  District. 
Come  before  the  mike  Tommy  Mclntyre,  Regional 
Vice  President  of  the  Bricklayers  who  is  working 
hard  in  coordinating  the  campaign  for  some  of  the 
labor  unions  concerned.  I  felt  I  should  allow  him  to 
introduce  Joe  Kennedy.  I  first  would  just  like  to  say 
that  on  behalf  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  that  just  dur- 
ing the  last  two,  my  entire  career  as  a  trade  unionist 
and  as  a  trade  union  leader,  the  Kennedy  family  has 
done  work  for  not  only  the  trade  union  people,  but 
all  the  workers  of  this  State.  Just  in  the  last  two  years 
you  the  people  that  participate  in  our  programs  have 
been  with  me  so  many  times  down  at  Gompers- 
Murray  when  Ted  Kennedy  called  in.  We  hooked  up 
the  microphones  so  he  could  say  how  he  had  saved  an 
important  issue  such  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
packing  up  and  moving  out  of  New  England,  single- 
handedly,  OSHA,  and  on  and  on.  Major,  major  con- 
cerns for  workers.  Ted  Kennedy,  Bob  Kennedy,  Joe 
Kennedy,  Joe's  father,  the  same  way  all  the  way  down 
the  line.  They  have  done  well  by  us  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to 
make  sure  that  Joe  Kennedy  is  successful  in  Novem- 
ber. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  micro- 
phone Tommy  Mclntyre,  International  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bricklayers. 

Tommy? 

(Applause) 

MR.  McINTYRE:  I  share  this  opportunity  with  all 
of  the  members  of  the  labor  committee  for  Joe  Ken- 
nedy in  the  hope  that  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
endorsement  of  the  AFL-CIO,  that  you  will  share 
with  us  in  the  enthusiasm,  in  the  dynamics  and  the 
knowledge  that  Joe  Kennedy  clearly  understands 
that  the  loss  of  membership  in  the  AFL-CIO  here  in 
America  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  loss  of  the  mid- 
dle class  in  America,  and  that  we  share  with  him  that 
traditional  value  that  tells  us  that  if  you  can't  take 
care  of  the  poor,  many  of  the  poor,  you  can't  hope  to 
save  a  few  of  the  rich  brothers  and  sisters.  With  your 
help,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  dynamics,  the  next  Con- 
gressman from  the  8th  Congressional  District, 
Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation.) 

MR.  KENNEDY:  Thank  you,  thank  you  very 
much.  I  tell  you,  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  I  think 
I  have  had  over  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  so  in  this 
campaign  has  been  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Tom  Mclntyre,  and  I  don't  know  how  all  of  you  feel 
about  him,  but  I  tell  you  there  couldn't  be  a  finer 
human  being,  a  person  who  put  more  into  this  coun- 
try than  Tom  Mclntyre  has.  So  maybe  a  big  round  of 
applause  for  Tom . 

(Applause) 

But  I  also  would  like  to  thank  Arthur  Osborn  and 
George  Carpenter.  Arthur's  union  was  good  not  to 
get  involved  in  the  primary  fight,  and  I,  I,  on  the 
right  side,  and  basically  I  just  like  to  really  thank  all 
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of  the  unions  that  did  provide  the  kind  of  support 
that  only  unions  can  when  it  gets  into  a  tight  race. 
They  were  very,  very,  helpful  then  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  very  closely  with  you  over  the  course  of 
not  just  the  next  month  until  November  4th,  but 
hopefully  through  victory  and  then  onto  the  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  that  are  before  the  Congress 
of  the  U.S.  pertaining  to  Labor  issues. 

You  know  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  was  the  fact  that  as 
good  as  Tom  and  Arthur  have  been,  the,  coming  here 
today  kind  of  reminded  me  of  a  story  that  my  uncle 
once  told  me  of  an  old  relative  of  ours  that  came  over 
on  a  boat  from  Ireland  and  landed  here  in  the  City  of 
Boston  and  went  out  to  try  to  find  a  job.  And  of 
course  the  first  thing  he  did  was  go  through  the  Bos- 
ton Globe.  And  my  cousin  Flannigan  looked  through 
and  saw  all  sorts  of  jobs  available,  but  they  said,  "No 
Irish  need  to  apply."  And  he  went  through  the  vari- 
ous ads  and  saw  one  that  wanted  a  handyman.  He 
went  down  and  the  fellow  interviewed  him  and  said, 
"That  is  terrific,  we  would  like  to  give  you  the  job. 
The  first  thing  is,  could  you  go  out  and  fix  the  broken 
icebox?  "He  said ,  "  Oh  my  goodness ,  sir,  I  am  not  an 
electrician.  I  couldn't  possibly  fix  the  icebox."  He 
said,  "That  is  fine.  How  about  could  you  go,  there  is 
wood  that  is  rotting  on  the  side  of  the  house  over 
there,  could  you  go  fix  that?"  He  said,  "I  am  not  a 
carpenter,  that  is  a  skilled  task,  sir.  I  couldn't  possi- 
bly fix  that."  So  the  guy  said,  "Well,  how  about  we 
have  got  a  leaky  pipe  in  the  toilet,  could  you  go  fix 
that?"  He  said,  "No,  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do 
that."  Finally  the  fellow  that  hired  him  said,  "What 
the  heck  can  you  do?  What  is  so  handy  about  you?" 
He  said,  "Well,  listen,  what  is  so  handy  about  me  is 
that  I  live  around  the  corner." 

(Applause) 

Maybe  I  better  stick  to  politics.  But  the,  really  the 
reason  I  appreciate  the  endorsements  of  Labor  and 
the  fact  that,  is  that  so  many  people  involved  in  the 
Labor  movement  have  worked  closely  on  behalf  of 
the  issues  that  I  feel  are  so  important  to  the  poor  and 
our  senior  citizens  and  ordinary  hard-working 
American  families  that  I  think  are  really  struggling  to 
make  it  not  just  here  in  Massachusetts  but  all  across 
the  country. 

I  grew  up  in  a  family  that  was  taught  that  the  U.S. 
government  stands  for  something  and  America  as  a 
nation  stands  for  something,  that  this  is  a  country 
that  was  built  up  by  so  many  immigrant  families  that 
came  here  from  distant  shores  because  they  believed 
in  America  as  a  land  of  opportunity,  not  just  a  coun- 
try to  hit  oil  or  become  an  instant  millionaire,  but 
rather  a  nation  that  you  could  work  real,  real  hard 
and  through  that  hard  work  you  could  begin  to  pro- 
vide for  your  family  and  your  children  could  go  out 
and  gain  a  decent  education  and  with  that  education 
we  could  begin  to  provide  and  go  out  and  harness  a 
tremendous  natural  resource  which  God  has  blessed 
his  country  with.  But  sometime  I  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  that  American  dream.  I  graduated  from  col- 
lege and  went  down  to  work  in  the  so-called 
Anti-poverty  Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  by 
the  time  I  went  down  there  it  had  been  through 
Richard  Nixon's  chop  chop;  it  had  gone.  What  I 
found  was  not  dedicated  warriors  but  government 
bureaucrats  who  were  much  more  interested  in  main- 
taining the  poor  in  poverty  to  justify  their  jobs.  That 
is  not  what  the  Democratic  party  stands  for.  We  have 
to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  we  face  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

When  we  look  around  this  country  today  and 
receive  so  many  rosy  headlines  that  the  fact  that  the 
unemployment  rate  is  down,  the  inflation  is  down, 
the  stock  market  is  hitting  new  records  in  daily  or 


weekly  basis,  people  are  lulled  into  the  sense  and  feel- 
ing that  things  are  going  pretty  well  in  America.  But 
after  spending  a  year  or  so  going  around  the  8th  Con- 
gressional District  I  found  a  lot  of  people  that  things 
aren't  going  so  well  for,  people  that  are  suffering  in 
this  State.  When  25  percent  of  our  young  people 
growing  up  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  across 
the  country  are  growing  up  in  poverty  then  some- 
thing is  wrong.  When  65  percent  of  the  Boston  public 
school  systems  are  growing  up  in  poverty  then  some- 
thing is  wrong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  recog- 
nize that  we  can  do  something  about  the  problems  we 
face.  When  we  look  around  at  the  distribution  of 
income  in  this  Country  and  find  that  the  top  20  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  nation  are  earning  33  per- 
cent of  the  wealth,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
Country,  where  the  lowest  are  earning  4.7  of  the 
wealth  and  middle  income  over  60  percent  of  the 
wealth,  people  are  earning  their  lowest  proportion- 
ate share  of  this  nation's  wealth  since  the  numbers 
have  been  recorded.  That  is  what  Reaganomics  has 
brought  us.  It  is  time  we  woke  up  and  found  we  can't 
provide  huge  benefits  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
interests  in  this  Country  and  walk  away  from  trade 
deficits  and  loss  of  jobs  and  think  that  is  the  way  to 
get  to  the  root  of  the  problems  that  we  face  in  this 
Country. 

I  think  America  is  a  strong  country  and  we  do  have 
a  very  good  future  in  front  of  us,  but  in  order  to  have 
that  future  come  about  we  have  to  be  willing  to  stand 
up  to  the  tough  forces  in  this  nation;  we  have  to  have 
good  plant  closing  legislation;  we  have  to  stand  up  to 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  make  it  work.  We  have  to 
have  a  high  minimum  wage.  These  are  the  important 
issues  that  I  would  like  to  go  down  to  Washington, 
D.C.  and  fight  for. 

When  we  look  around  our  nation's  workplace  and 
find  too  many  American  workers  that  don't  know 
about  the  kind  of  environmental  hazards  that  they 
face  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
issues  in  the  forefront  of  American  Labor.  These  are 
the  kind  of  issues  that  American  Labor  has  never 
stood  back  and  taken,  that  I  don't  believe  we  have  to 
stand  back  and  take  today.  What  we  can  do  is  go 
down  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  as  Labor  has  always 
done,  put  a  little  something  back  into  them  now,  as 
America  has  given  all  of  us  very  much.  And  I  just 
give  you  my  word  that  if  you  are  willing  to  give  me 
the  kind  of  helping  stand  hand  that  Tom  Mclntyre 
and  Arthur  Osborn  and  others  have  provided,  if  you 
are  willing  to  get  involved  in  this  campaign  and  get 
your  workers  and  get  the  phones  and  get  your  people 
involved  in  this  campaign  then  I  will  go  down  to 
Washington,  D.C.  and  I  will  fight  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  for  what  I  believe. 

Thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  asked  Joe  to  stay  up  here  for  just 
a  second.  As  you  know,  the  farm  workers  represent- 
ative talked  to  you  this  morning  and  somehow  magi- 
cally this  pin,  "Viva  Kennedy"  appeared  and  it  was 
designed  for  Joe's  father  for  his  help  way  back  in  the 
1960's  for  their  cause.  This  pin  was  designed  for  Joe 
Kennedy's  father  and,  Bob  Kennedy,  and  I  would  like 
to  present  this  from  the  farm  workers  right  now. 

(Applause) 

I  saw  some  faces  out  there  that  had  a  few  years  at 
the  convention  and  I  think  they  were  looking  up  here 
saying,  "It  started  again."  And  I  sure  wish  Joe  the 
best,  and  I  could  see  in  him  what  we  were  hoping  to 
find,  the  energy  and  the  want  and  the  need  for  him  to 
serve  working  people  when  he  is  down  in  Washing- 
ton. Let's  not  lay  back,  let's  make  sure  that  we  final- 
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ize  it  with  a  good  vote  in  the  8th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict on  November  the  4th. 

We  will  now  move  on.  I  think  Marty  Foley  would 
come  up  to  the  floor.  Is  Marty  up  here  yet? 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  good  victories  in  the  last  five 
years  in  the  State  legislature  and  we  have  just  recently 
brought  them  to  reform  workers  comp.  There  was  a 
2'/2-hour  workshop  yesterday  that  so  many  of  you 
stayed  through  and  found  some  interesting  things 
don't  just  happen  overnight.  I  remarked  how  I  was  in 
that  fight  for  over  ten  years,  and  we  always  seemed  to 
end  up  in  the  same  posture  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
We  would  make  a  few  gains  and  be  promised  that 
next  year  we  would  work  harder  and  try  and  correct 
the  entire  system.  And  that  seemed  to  be  the  routine. 
And  two  things  happened  as  we  put  our  legislative 
program  onto  the  computer  and  we  promoted  our 
program  such  as  legislative  coordinators  etcetera,  we 
also  bumped  into  two  legislators  in  the  honest  Labor 
committee,  Chairman  Timmy  Bassett  in  the  House, 
and  Chairman  Senator  Bob  Wetmore  in  the  Senate. 
And  many  of  us  knew  Tim  Bassett,  he  is  from  the 
north  shore,  done  a  lot  of  work  in  the  Boston  area. 
And  we  knew  Senator  Bob  Wetmore,  and  he  had 
been  supportive  in  the  past,  but  he  was  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  State,  biggest  district  in  the  State,  mostly 
small  rural  hill  town.  So  the  family  was  not  that 
great,  with  a  lot  of  the  leadership  down  here  in  Bos- 
ton that  had  the  responsibility  for  the  legislative  pro- 
gram. But  as  we  got  into  the  fight  we  found  out  that 
Labor  had  two  true  friends.  Tim  Bassett  had  to  leave 
us  before  the  fight  was  finished  and  his  role  was 
picked  up  and  done  in  a  great  manner  by  Kenney 
Lemanski  from  the  Springfield  area.  But  many, 
many  times  during  that  crucial  fight  there  was  one 
person  who  we  had  to  turn  to  and  that  was  Senator 
Bob  Wetmore,  and  at  a  certain  time  I  think  Senator 
Wetmore  realized  that  not  only  were  we  serious  about 
bringing  about  true  reform,  but  the  possibility  was 
there  to  do  so.  And  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  he 
took  on  the  mightiest,  and  no  one  knows  more  than  I 
who  the  mightiest  are.  He  took  on  the  mightiest  spe- 
cial interests  groups  in  the  State  and  he  stood  up  for 
them  for  the  workers  in  this  State,  and  he  made  me 
very  proud  that  I  was  allowed  to  work  along  with  him 
in  Marty  Foley's  office  on  the  workers  compensation 
reform. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  Marty  Foley  to 
the  mike  because  we  are  going  to  present  an  award 
for  our  appreciation  to  Senator  Bob  Wetmore. 

Marty  Foley? 

MR.  FOLEY:  You  know,  we  have  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful last  several  years  in  the  legislature  not  only  the 
Right-to-Know,  Prevailing  Wage,  and  you  don't 
achieve  those  things  without  legislators.  You  hear 
about  the  issues  that  we  present  to  them,  and  Senator 
Wetmore  has  always,  we  were  able  to  talk  to  him  on 
all  the  issues,  minimum  wage.  Senator  Wetmore  car- 
ried and  brought  it  over  to  the  Senate,  made  sure  it 
got  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  an 
outstanding  vote.  It  is  an  issue  that  concerns  a  lot  of 
working  people  in  a  lot  of  different  areas,  and  with- 
out people  like  Senator  Wetmore  we  would  not  be 
able  to  achieve  a  lot  of  the  successes  that  we  have 
achieved. 

I  want  to  thank  you  publicly  for  all  the  help,  and 
would  you  like  to  say  a  few  words? 

(Applause) 

SENATOR  WETMORE:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here.  Thank  you,  Arthur  for  the  kind  words.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  work  with  the  union  leaders  in  the 
last  few  years.  I  think  we  have  made  some  gains,  and 
unfortunately  there  is  always  more  to  do,  the  battle 
goes  on.  In  January  there  will  be  a  long  agenda,  there 
will  be  bills  that  are  designed  to  take  away  benefits 


for  working  people,  and  then  there  will  be  bills  to 
protect  your  position  and  give  you  additional  bene- 
fits. The  battle  will  continuously  go  on.  You  are  cer- 
tainly well-represented  in  the  Statehouse  with  the 
people  you  send  out.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  worked 
with  you  in  the  past  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  years  to  come  and  in  Massachusetts,  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  award. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Bob.  The  plaque 
says,  "The  Mass.  AFL-CIO  1986  presents  the  Legis- 
lator of  the  Year  Award  to  be  presented  to  Senator 
Robert  B.  Wetmore  in  appreciation  for  his  dedicated 
service  to  the  injured  workers  in  Massachusetts  and 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  legislature  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  those  injured  workers  and  their 
families  to  retain  their  dignity  and  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  renewed  hope." 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  move  on  now,  we  have 
another  candidate  who  was  successful  in  the  primary. 
Evelyn  Murphy  was  in  a  tough  campaign,  Gerry 
D'Amico  was  a  fine,  hard-working  opponent.  They 
fought  a  great  classic-type  of  contest  and  it  was  more 
than  classic,  it  was  classy.  And  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Gerry's  speech  of  concession  he  spent  the 
first  two  minutes  thanking  those  that  worked  for  him 
and  the  next  ten  minutes  extolling  the  candidate  who 
had  just  defeated  him  moments  before.  He  has  hope. 
I  know  all  of  Massachusetts  has  hope  that  Evelyn 
Murphy  will  be  successful  in  the  November  election, 
and  she  will  carry  forth  the  expertise  and  the  courage 
and  the  talent  that  she  displayed  during  all  these 
years  in  her  service  to  public  life,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

We  are  going  to  be  fighting  hard  to  support  Evelyn 
through  November  and  into  the  next  years  to  make 
sure  that  her  innovation  and  her  courage  does  not  go 
wasted.  We  endorsed  Evelyn  Murphy  on  Tuesday  at 
our  meeting  and  we  are  in  full  support  of  the  next 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Evelyn 
Murphy. 

(Applause) 

MS.  MURPHY:  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  appreciate  the  endorsement,  the  support  of 
Labor.  I  am  very  grateful  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  over  the  last  20  years  the  contribu- 
tions that  you  have  fought  for,  the  kind  of  issues  that 
I  have  fought  for  with  Paul  Eustace,  the  plant  clos- 
ing, workers  compensation,  and  leadership  in  imple- 
menting workers  compensation  is  going  to  be  very 
important.  So  I  thank  both  Arthur  and  George  and 
all  of  you  for  the  help  and  support  that  you  are  now 
giving  me.  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  door  will  always  be  open  to  Labor.  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  kind  of  issues  and  pro- 
gress that  you  want  to  see  are  absolutely  essential.  So 
I  share  with  the  Governor  the  agenda  and  confidence 
and  priority  of  your  agenda. 

Many  people  from  your  movement,  many  people 
you  have  helped  and  the  last  time,  it  was  a  tough  time 
and  a  classy  fight  as  Arthur  said,  tough .  But  in  terms 
of  discussing  the  issues  and  what  is  reported  I  am 
deeply,  deeply  grateful  for  George  Woods,  Barney 
Walsh,  Moose  McCarthy,  Charlie  Thompson,  many 
of  you,  for  helping  me,  supporting  me.  I  am  going  to 
work  very,  very  hard  to  show  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  this  State  could  stand  for  Labor  inter- 
ests and  economic  interest,  for  social  progress,  envi- 
ronmental movement  and  the  kind  of  opportunity 
we  want  to  see  passed  on  to  everyone,  all  our  kids,  all 
our  families. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  State  at  stake  right  now. 
It  is  how  we  get  together;  1  am  committed  to  that.  I 
am  committed  to  making  sure  that  any  time  you  want 
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to  sit  down  and  talk  about  an  issue  that  concerns  you 
I  am  there,  any  time.  Let's  get  together  and  keep  this 
state  strong  and  concerned  about  working  men  and 
women  standing  for  the  kind  of  protection  and  safety 
and  decent  jobs  and  future  in  the  economy.  That  is 
what  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  office  will  stand  for 
and  I  am  willing  to  work  my  heart  out  to  make  sure 
that  the  kind  of  confidence  we  are  talking  about,  I 
will  show  you  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  office 
will  work  very,  very  hard  for  you  and  I  thank  you 
very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  appreciate  your  hanging  in 
there.  Don't  forget  we  have  a  great  entertainment  at 
the  banquet  tonight,  Bobby  Rydel.  Plan  on  a  super 
evening.  And  we  will  move  it  along  quickly  for  you. 
Don't  forget  Bobby  Rydel. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  Governor.  At  this  time  we 
do  have  Bill  Foley  from  the  steelworkers,  the 
Regional  District  Director,  and  Bill  is  a  vice  president 
on  our  council,  and  a  mustang-type  of  trade  union, 
came  up  through  the  ranks.  Ever  since  he  has  been  in 
Massachusetts  we  have  worked  very  close  together 
during  his  many  struggles,  and  he  had  pitched  in  on 
the  struggles  of  other  types  of  unions  at  my  request. 

He  has  a  special  message  for  you  about  the  large 
strike,  the  steel  strike  that  you  read  about  daily  in  the 
papers;  it  is  a  tough  one.  We  need  your  help.  And  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  Director  Foley 
to  bring  you  a  message  on  behalf  of  the  steelworkers. 

(Applause) 

MR.  FOLEY:  Mr.  Chairman  and  brother  dele- 
gates, labor  leaders  in  the  great  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  just  came  from  negotiations  of  two  huge  steel 
companies,  and  I  might  say  that  I  don't  know  why 
that  is,  but  I  am  the  only  one  so  far  that  has  not  nego- 
tiated a  contract  with  steel.  One  company  which  rep- 
resented 11  different  companies  got  a  $1.26 
across-the-board  raise.  And  I  was  in  Pittsburgh  the 
last  month  and  the  other  company  got  75  cents  an 
hour  and  major  improvements  and  dental  benefits, 
optical  benefits  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  only  good 
news  that  I  got.  The  bad  news  is  that  we  got  U.S. 
Steel,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  corporations,  we  got 
10,000  people  out  on  strike,  and  that  company  has 
told  us  that  "We  are  going  to  keep  them  on  strike 
until  the  steelworkers'  $205,000,000  in  the  strike 
fund  is  depleted.  When  that  is  depleted  we  are  going 
out  of  the  steel  business.  We  have  already  bought 
Marathon  Oil  and  we  are  going  exclusively  into  the 
oil  business." 

It  is  a  fight  and  it  is  a  fight  that  the  U.S.  Steel  Com- 
pany of  America  is  going  to  buy.  It  is  a  tough  battle. 
All  the  steel  companies,  even  these  ones  which  are 
not  too  bad,  they  are  getting  imported  steel,  it  is 
made  in  Germany.  They  burn  it  up  and  have  printed, 
"Made  in  USA".  If  it  is  made  in  Japan  they  have  it 
burnt  out.  "Made  in  the  USA".  There  is  a  special 
solution,  they  are  burning  it  out  and  putting  the 
names  in. 

And  the  big  enemy  is  really  the  foreign  imports 
which  not  only  afflict  the  steel  industry,  but  every 
industry  in  America.  The  unions  were  temporarily 
pushed  back,  but  I  believe  it  has  brought  us  together. 
I  believe,  from  my  observation,  it  has  united  us.  I 
believe  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  turn  this  Country 
around.  We  are  going  to  move  forward  once  again, 
and  we  are  still  going  to  be  the  greatest  Americans 
and  the  greatest  country  and  the  greatest  labor  union 
in  the  entire  world. 

(Applause) 

Unfortunately,  in  my  own  district,  I  have  union 
companies  shut  down  and  go  out  of  business  since 
this  President.  He  thinks  that  by  bringing  down  the 
cost  of  living  a  little  bit  it  helps  the  Country.  I  would 


take  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  I  would  rather  see  every- 
body working  and  cost-of-living  going  up.  If  we  were 
better  off,  then  what  is  the  cost  of  living  if  we  don't 
have  a  job?  What  does  the  cost  of  living  mean  going 
down  if  we  are  on  welfare,  when  your  unemployment 
benefits  run  out? 

There  have  been  more  suicides  in  basic  steel  than 
any  other  industry,  because  we  had  people  that 
worked  there  for  ten,  20,  30  years  and  they  can't 
stand  being  on  welfare,  they  can't  stand  going  to  four 
and  $5.00-an-hour  jobs.  And  some  are  weaker  than 
others,  and  some  or  a  strong  part  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  are  strong.  But  there  have  been  suicides 
in  basic  steel  because  of  the  loss  of  jobs  and  the  com- 
panies are  shutting  down.  But  I  know  it  is  going  to 
turn  around. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  like  those  poor,  unfortunate 
people  in  Ethiopia,  Calcutta  and  all  those  nations 
that  I  feel  so  bad  about.  We  are  never  going  to  get  to 
that  because  we  are  Americans,  we  are  fighters  and 
like  Arthur  Osborn  here,  I  consider  one  of  the  best 
presidents  of  any  State  that  I  have  ever  been,  and  I 
have  been  around  to  a  lot  of  different  states.  George 
Carpenter,  and  the  rest  of  the  executive  board,  you 
have  got  wonderful  people  leading  you  and  I  mean 
this  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  too  long.  I  know  you  can't 
see  the  button,  this  was  designed  by  one  of  my  staff 
and  it  is  a  picture  of  the  devil  and  it  has  "U.S.X." 
They  changed  their  name  from  U.S.  Steel  to  U.S.X. 
It  has  a  picture  of  the  devil  and  it  is  sinister.  And 
under  the  devil  it  has  two  bones.  And  one  of  my 
workers  designed  that  and  streelworkers  are  wearing 
it  all  over  the  nation.  A  little  bit  of  good  news  from 
U.S.  Steel  or  U.S.X.  or  whatever  the  Hell  they  want 
to  call  themselves.  Utah  and  Arkansas  has  declared  a 
walkout  and  are  taking  them  to  Court.  Our  U.S. 
Steel  plant  here,  because  they  emptied  out  all  the 
steel,  their  contract  didn't  expire  until  October  1st, 
so  there  is  no  steel  in  the  plants  and  people  are  just 
sitting  there  the  last  two  weeks  just  drinking  coffee. 
And  we  know  where  they  have  got  it,  ten  miles  away 
an  old  plant  that  closed  down  four  or  five  years  ago, 
that  is  where  it  is.  And  all  the  locations  in  the  steel 
supply  houses,  they  moved  out  the  steel  and  at  every 
location  we  know  where  they  stored  it.  And  lo  and 
behold,  the  company  had  nothing  for  them  to  do  so 
they  laid  them  off  and  now  they  are  locked  out.  So 
they  will  be  collecting  their  unemployment  benefits, 
their  SUB  which  is  Supplemental  Unemployment 
Benefits  which  gives  them  money.  And  then  they  will 
be  collecting  their  strike  benefits,  so  their  pay  on  the 
picket  line  will  be  about  the  same  as  they  are  paid 
when  they  are  working. 

I  got  the  worse  situation  right  here  down  in  Con- 
necticut. In  the  U.S.  Steel  fight  we  had  20  arrests  in 
my  local.  In  Concord  Steel  they  had  123  arrests  down 
in  Connecticut  and  I  was  going  in  negotiations 
tomorrow  and  the  committee  said,  "We  don't  want 
to  meet  until  the  company  apologizes  and  gets  on 
their  knees."  And  I  said,  "I  don't  think  they  will  do 
that."  And  they  said,  "We  don't  want  them." 
Because  I  believe  so  far  that  the  people  that  have  been 
arrested  are  from  smashing  trucks.  One  truck  got  in 
but  he  never  got  out.  They  arrested  several  pickets 
for  carrying  guns  on  the  picket  line,  and  people  are 
throwing  Molotov  cocktails.  The  only  problem  is 
they  are  forgetting  to  put  oil  on  with  the  gasoline  so 
the  trucks  keep  going,  all  burn  on  the  ground.  But  I 
think  someone  told  them  they  have  to  put  a  little  oil 
in  there.  I  am  hoping  we  could  get  in  there  and  get 
involved  before  the  crimes  get  too  violent.  Mostly 
have  been  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  front  of  trucks  and 
carrying  guns.  Someone  was  shooting,  but  is  a  bad 
shot  because  he  almost  hit  one  of  the  pickets.  They 
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said,  "We  don't  want  to  meet  for  another  month."  I 
don't  want  to  dare  tell  you  their  wages.  The  highest 
paid  steel  mill  in  America  I  was  just  in,  $55,000  a 
year.  But  the  company  wants  to  cut  that  in  half  and 
take  away  a  lot  of  things  and  we  are  not  going  to. 

I  just  thank  you  for  this  great  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  address  you  and  I  will  repeat  again,  I  love 
being  here  and  I  love  being  your  vice  president.  I  love 
your  executive  board  and  I  love  all  you  great  labor 
leaders  from  this  great  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
thank  you  much  for  your  kind  attention.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  this  time  we  have  a  high  point 
of  our  afternoon  schedule.  It  has  been  a  long  cam- 
paign; it  is  just  getting  better  every  day.  We  appreci- 
ate workers.  I  think  our  Governor  Mike  Dukakis  has 
showed  us  how  to  work.  Never  letting  up,  making 
sure  that  an  entire  state  understands  where  he  is  com- 
ing from  and  where  he  is  trying  to  go  with  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  this  time  will  the  escort  committee  bring  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  Michael  Dukakis  to  the 
stage,  please. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

GOVERNOR  DUKAKIS:  Thanks  for  the  signs, 
thanks  for  the  support  and  thanks  for  your  help. 

It  is  great  to  be  back  with  you  and  have  a  chance  to 
share  some  ideas  with  you,  with  the  next  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  who  I  understand 
has  already  spoken  and  who  I  am  delighted  to  be  run- 
ning with,  and  I  know  that  she  and  I  and  all  of  us  are 
going  to  have  your  support,  and  more  than  that  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  involve  as  many  of 
your  members  and  working  men  and  women  around 
the  state  as  we  possibly  can.  I  said  this  to  you  often,  I 
will  say  to  you  one  more  time,  I  remember  1978.  I 
was  40  points  ahead  in  the  polls  and  the  Red  Sox  had 
been  four  games  ahead.  I  remember  that  when  it  got 
down  to  about  three  games,  I  was  beginning  to  won- 
der a  little  bit.  They  have  won,  we  are  going  to  win, 
and  with  your  help  and  support  we  are  going  to  make 
the  next  four  years  even  better,  even  better  than  the 
last  four.  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you. 

(Applause) 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  helping 
us  put  together  this  partnership  of  ours,  to  build  this 
coalition,  and  to  do  some  very,  very  good  things  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this  State. 

All  of  you  remember  late  1982,  or  early  '83,  when 
we  had  plant  closings,  Right  to  Know,  Workers 
Comp  Reform  all  sitting  on  the  table,  and  a  lot  of 
people  said  we  couldn't  do  anything  with  any  of 
them.  And  with  the  strong  support  and  participation 
and  leadership  of  organized  labor,  and  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  State,  we  have  done  it,  great 
things  with  all  of  you. 

The  commissioner  on  the  four  industries  on  which 
George  served  and  which  came  through  with  a  ter- 
rific set  of  recommendations,  every  single  one  of 
which  were  approved  by  the  General  Court,  was  the 
first  step  and  then  it  was  Right  to  Know  and  finally, 
at  least  for  my  money,  one  of  the  great,  great,  legisla- 
tive achievements  of  my  political  career  and  1  hope 
your  career,  and  that  was  the  Workers  Compensation 
Reform  Bill  that  nobody,  nobody  thought  we  could 
get.  And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Arthur,  that  without 
the  AFL-CIO,  without  the  constant  involvement  and 
work  and  effort  and  advocacy  of  organized  labor  in 
this  State,  that  never  would  have  happened.  I  just 
want  to  say  thanks  for  all  of  you  making  it  possible 
for  all  of  us  now  to  start  the  new  day  in  workers  com- 
pensation with  a  new  bill,  with  a  much  stronger  and  a 
much  better  support,  and  with  what  I  hope  will  be  a 


system  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to  get  their 
compensation  quickly  and  fairly  and  get  the  kind  of 
rehabilitative  service  and  help  they  need  to  get  back 
on  the  job  as  quickly  as  they  can  and  support  their 
families  with  decent  wages  and  a  good  job.  And  I 
hope  that  every  single  one  of  you  feel  as  proud  as  I  do 
with  that  achievement. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  got  a  lot  ahead  of  us,  a 
lot  ahead  of  us.  In  these  days  Massachusetts  has 
become  almost  a  model  for  states  all  over  this  Coun- 
try. I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  has  been  the 
kind  of  partnership  and  coalition  we  have  built.  And 
let  me  just,  if  I  can,  Arthur,  for  a  few  minutes,  talk 
about  one  of  those  areas  that  I  hope  we  can  focus  in 
on — assuming  we  do  our  work  in  the  next  five 
weeks — win  that  election  and  get  the  kind  of  support 
from  the  people  in  our  State  that  you  and  I  hope  we 
can.  And  that  has  to  do,  my  friends,  with  a  problem 
of  adult  readership.  Even  in  Massachusetts  we  have 
too  many  citizens  in  this  State  who  are  barely  literate, 
who  have  a  difficult  time  reading  and  writing  even  in 
this  day  and  age,  and  who,  if  they  are  going  to  makes 
it,  whether  they  happen  to  be  young  or  not  so  young, 
in  the  economy  of  tomorrow,  have  to  get  basic  liter- 
acy skills,  have  to  get  basic  literacy  skills,  particu- 
larly in  a  state  as  this  one  where  we  are  doing  so  well 
and  hope  and  expect  we  are  going  to  do  even  better. 
And  our  workplace  education  program,  in  which  a 
number  of  you  have  already  participated  with  us,  in 
my  opinion,  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  that  this  State  makes,  not  just  to  its 
people,  but  the  national  debates  of  how  much  we  are 
going  to  help  our  citizens  to  become  literate,  to 
become  educated,  and  to  make  it  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 

And  I  am  very  proud  to  announce  that  we  are  sup- 
porting, we  are  funding,  we  are  working  with  unions 
all  over  the  State  on  six  pilot  projects  which  will 
involve  an  opportunity  for  workers  and  for  working 
people  to  sharpen  their  skills,  to  become  more  liter- 
ate and  more  educated  right  in  the  workplace:  in 
Hampton  County;  in  the  lower  Merrimack  Valley 
where  we  are  working  with  the  communication  work- 
ers at  AT&T  on  the  literacy  program  right  in  that 
plant  north  of  Boston;  we  are  working  with  the 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  International  Union  out 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State  where  we  are  working 
in  the  IUE,  and  at  Zayres  on  similar  type  of  program; 
in  New  Bedford  with  the  Amalgamated  IUE  and  the 
people  there  are  working  with  us  on  a  similar  effort; 
and  in  Essex  County  where  we  are  working  with  the 
IUE.  And  we  are  developing  similar  kinds  of  oppor- 
tunities for  working  people  in  this  State  to  get  the 
kinds  of  skills,  the  kind  of  education,  the  kind  of  lit- 
eracy skills  that  they  have  to  have. 

You  know,  it  is  really  intolerable,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  in  this  day  and  age,  in  this  Country  of  ours,  and 
especially  in  this  State  of  our  where  education  has 
been  one  of  your  great  strengths  and  great  hallmarks, 
we  still  have  too  many  of  our  citizens  that  don't  have 
those  basic  skills.  If  Paul  Eustace  was  here, — he  is  on 
vacation  for  a  week,  I  let  him  go  reluctantly — he 
would  tell  you  where  he  has  been  working  with  us  at 
the  emergency  assistance  centers,  too  many  of  those 
folks  can't  fill  out  an  application.  Even  if  they  have 
held  down  a  job  with  good  wages,  don't  have  the 
skills  necessary.  If  we  are  going  to  get  them  new  jobs 
and  training  and  build  a  life  for  themselves,  it  is  very 
important,  Arthur,  it  is  very  important  to  everybody, 
that  the  AFL-CIO,  the  individual  unions,  be  working 
with  us  in  this  effort.  There  is  no  better  place  to  help 
those  people  get  those  skills  than  right  in  the  work- 
place, right  in  the  workplace.  And  I  see  this  as 
another  opportunity  for  us  to  work  together,  for  us 
to  work  in  partnership,  to  help  the  working  people  in 
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this  State  take  advantage  of  the  kind  of  opportunity 
that  today  Massachusetts  stands  for. 

We  are  also,  as  you  know,  working  in  partnership 
with  you  on  a  number  of  things,  a  new  plan  from 
General  Dynamics  shipyard.  I  know  it  is  a  plan  that  is 
going  to  be  debated  and  discussed  and  reviewed  and 
worked  and  reworked,  but  I  say  this  to  you,  it  is  a 
great  example,  in  my  opinion,  of  how  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  unions,  in  this  case  a  union  that  has 
had  a  tough,  tough  time  and  has  worked  hard  to  keep 
shipbuilding  in  this  State  and  the  community,  and 
other  State  agencies,  can  work  together  to  try  and 
create  an  opportunity  out  of  what  was  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment and  very,  very  difficult  situation  for  an 
awful  lot  of  people  and  their  families.  And  there  is  so 
much  opportunity  to  do  the  same.  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  be  working  with  the  building  trades  to  build 
more.  The  median  price  for  a  house  in  the  Boston 
area  is  $155,000.  How  can  the  average  person  afford 
that  and  how  about  the  people  coming  along  and  the 
kids  we  are  working  with  and  training  and  helping  in 
the  building  trades  and  other  good  jobs,  where  are 
they  going  to  live?  How  about  their  American 
dream?  And  I  see  organized  labor  in  the  State,  and 
especially  the  building  trades,  as  being  a  key  partner 
in  that  effort  to  build  decent  and  affordable  housing 
at  a  price  that  young  families,  first-time  home  buyers 
can  afford. 

So  we  have  a  lot  to  do  out  there,  a  lot  to  do 
together.  But  the  thing  that  pleases  me  the  most  is 
that  we  have  built  that  partnership,  we  have  built 
that  foundation,  and  if  all  goes  well  in  the  first  Tues- 
day in  November  we  have  got  a  future  that  is  unlim- 
ited, and  organized  labor  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very 
important  part  of  it. 

(Applause) 

Yes,  your  most  important  job  is  to  represent  your 
members,  to  speak  for  them,  to  make  sure  that  they 
get  the  rights  and  the  support  and  the  equity  and  the 
compensation  that  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  work- 
place. But  I  have  always  believed  and  I  think  you 
know  this,  that  organized  labor  in  the  State,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  you  who  are  the  leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor,  have  a  responsibility  that  goes  beyond 
what  happens  on  the  shop  floor.  You  people  orga- 
nize. That  workers  compensation  act  we  worked  on 
together,  passed  together,  isn't  just  for  the  benefit  as 
Arthur  Osborn  said  over  and  over  again,  just  union 
members,  it  is  going  to  benefit  every  working  person 
in  this  place  whether  it  is  workers  comp.  or  Right  to 
Know  or  what  happens  when  people  are  laid  off  or 
education,  or  health  care,  or  good  health  or  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment,  organized  labor  has  to  be  a 
part  of  it,  you  have  to  be  a  part  of  it,  you  have  to  take 
the  issue,  we  have  to  work  with  you. 

Thank  you  for  three-and-a-half  of  the  best  years 
that  any  governor  in  this  State  has  ever  had.  Thank 
you  for  all  you  are  doing  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
and  everyone,  the  entire  Democratic  ticket,  to  repre- 
sent you  and  represent  you  well.  Please  remember 
that  even  being  14  games  ahead  at  the  All  Star  break 
doesn't  guarantee  the  Series.  Remember  before  you 
start  talking  about  the  starting  rotation  of  the  play- 
offs you  have  to  win  the  division  title.  But  I  will  say 
this  to  you,  if  our  favorite  baseball  team  could  do 
what  it  is  doing,  I  am  going  to  be  enjoying  it. 

I  have  a  friend  of  mine  named  Cuomo  in  New  York 
that  bet  me  some  New  York  apples  and  cheese  against 
our  lobsters  that  it  would  be  a  subway  series  of  the 
Yankees  against  the  Mets.  You  know  he  lost  that  bet. 
You  know  what  he  wants  to  do  now  is  double  or  noth- 
ing. 

VOICE:  Take  him  on,  go  after  him. 

GOVERNOR  DUKAKIS:  In  any  event,  thank  you 
again.  It  has  been  a  great  four  years.  I  am  grateful  to 


you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Okay,  we  just  have  a  little  bit  more 
to  go.  If  you  would  just  remain  in  your  seats  I  would 
appreciate  it.  We  have  one  more  speaker,  John 
O'Malley.  I  hope  you  will  stay. 

John  Kerry  sent  a  letter,  a  short  note,  and  I  was 
remiss  not  presenting  it  to  the  body,  and  I  will  get  it 
up  at  the  Statehouse  but  I  wanted  to  read  it. 

"Dear  Bob:  I  want  to  extend  my  personal  congrat- 
ulations on  your  being  named  "Legislator  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  at  their  29th 
Annual  Convention. 

The  commitment  that  you  have  shown  over  the 
years  on  behalf  of  working  people,  particularly  on 
workers  compensation  reform,  makes  you  truly 
deserving  of  this  award.  I  know  your  dedication  to 
labor  issues  is  deeply  appreciated  by  those  honoring 
you  today. 

Again,  congratulations  on  receiving  this  award. 

Best  wishes.  Sincerely,  John  Kerry." 

Also,  there  is  a  free  blood  pressure  test,  you  could 
go  there  after  this  session  in  Room  409.  This  group 
was  with  us  for  the  Gompers-Murray  meeting  and 
many,  many  people  took  advantage  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
important,  a  critical  issue,  hypertension.  It  will  be 
open  until  five  o'clock. 

We  always  save  the  hard  work  for  those  that  have 
worked  the  longest,  I  guess.  You  never  want  to  be 
placed  behind  a  governor  or  U.S.  senator  on  a  speak- 
ing program  and  if  you  look  to  the  right  you  could  see 
why.  That  is  the  way  it  goes  for  some  of  us  in  the 
trenches,  and  I  know  no  better  person  that  I  would 
want  with  me  in  the  trenches  than  our  fighting  Dis- 
trict Director,  Region  8,  one  of  Lane  Kirkland's 
right-hand  men,  John  O'Malley. 

John? 

(Applause) 

MR.  O'MALLEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 

As  usual,  it  is  always  delightful  to  be  back  in  my 
home  state.  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  George  and  all  the  officers  of  this 
State  federation  for  all  of  the  assistance  they  have 
given  last  year  in  carrying  out  the  programs  and  poli- 
cies of  the  national  AFL-CIO.  I  told  Arthur,  "How 
much  time  do  you  need  to  speak,  John?"  I  said, 
"Arthur,  well,  you  have  three  options.  If  I  speak 
before  noontime  it  is  15  minutes.  If  I  speak  after 
noontime  it  is  seven  or  eight  minutes.  If  I  speak  after 
five  o'clock  I  simply  get  up  and  say,  'Let's  go  down  to 
the  bar  and  have  a  drink.'  "  And  I  can't  figure  out 
why  Arthur  didn't  put  me  on  the  third  option  and  we 
could  all  go  downstairs.  So  I  will  stick  to  option  num- 
ber two. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  to  bring  you  fra- 
ternal greetings  from  AFL-CIO  Region  8. 

A  favorite  pasttime  amongst  a  lot  of  people  today, 
some  qualified,  some  unqualified,  is  to  write  about 
the  future  of  the  Labor  movement. 

The  Labor  movement's  future  will  resemble  its 
past.  Circumstances  will  change,  and  along  with 
them  the  needs  of  our  members.  What  will  not 
change  is  the  role  of  unions  in  serving  and  meeting 
those  needs. 

To  determine  how  we  could  respond  to  those 
changing  circumstances  and  needs  the  AFL-CIO's 
Executive  Council  studied  and  issued  a  report  on  the 
changing  situation  of  workers  and  their  unions.  Sev- 
eral points  should  be  stressed  about  that  report. 

First,  it  is  not  a  blueprint  for  the  future.  No  living, 
breathing,  changing  movement  lives  by  blueprints. 
The  AFL-CIO  is  simply  exploring  the  options  we 
face  as  we  move  forward  into  the  future. 

Second,  it  focuses  on  what  can  be  done  now  by  our 
unions.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  nation  to 
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come  to  its  senses  and  amend  the  Labor  law,  or  for 
employers  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.  We  have  to 
focus  on  what  we  can  do  right  now  with  our  own 
strengths  and  resources. 

And  third,  the  recommendations  are  offered  to 
our  affiliates  for  use  as  their  own  situations  and  con- 
ditions demand. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  deal  with  improv- 
ing Labor's  communications  with  its  own  members, 
and  with  the  community  and  the  nation  at  large.  Oth- 
ers involve  methods  of  increasing  members'  partici- 
pation in  their  own  unions,  and  of  improving  our 
ability  to  help  workers  exercise  their  right  of  freedom 
of  association. 

Within  the  Federation  the  recommendations  con- 
cerning relations  between  unions  are  already  being 
carried  out.  We  have  an  agreement  on  guidelines  for 
mergers,  and  agreement  on  competition  between 
unions  in  elections,  and  an  agreement  on  the  use  of 
cooperative  or  corporate  campaigns  in  organizing 
workers,  such  as  the  one  being  carried  out  in  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  companies. 

As  important  as  this  is  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  end  is  revitalizing  this  Labor  movement  as  a 
political,  legislative  and  economic  force;  one  that 
brings  a  measure  of  democracy  to  the  workplace  and 
effects  a  broader  sharing  of  our  nation's  material  and 
cultural  benefits. 

And  so,  the  American  Labor  movement  today  is 
undergoing  a  period  of  renewal  as  it  has  countless 
times  before.  But  as  our  history  teaches  us,  our  work 
is  never  done.  And  as  the  Reagan  era  ends,  we  see  the 
dimensions  of  the  work  ahead  of  us. 

Since  this  administration  unleashed  business  and 
put  the  nation's  future  at  the  mercy  of  market  forces, 
453,000  jobs  have  been  wiped  out  in  the  primary 
metals  industry,  and  251,000  in  fabricated  metals. 

In  the  industrial  machine  industry,  344,000  jobs 
have  disappeared.  In  shoes  and  leather  goods  the  toll 
is  40,000  jobs.  In  textiles  and  apparel  it  is  more  than 
300,000.  And  so  on  down  the  line.  In  lumber,  in  pipe, 
in  chemicals,  in  food  processing,  in  paper  and  in 
every  other  major  industry.  It  all  adds  up,  according 
to  a  government  study,  to  the  loss  of  11.5  million 
jobs.  They  were  good  jobs.  Paychecks  in  the  service 
sector  that  are  supposed  to  replace  them  yield  only  a 
fraction  of  the  purchasing  power. 

There  are  those  who  want  to  blame  workers  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  They  say  our  standard  of  living  is 
too  high.  To  compete,  we  will  have  to  lower  it.  And 
they  preach  the  virtues  of  Management-Labor  coop- 
eration as  the  key  to  rebuilding  our  industry.  It  may 
sound  plausible  in  the  abstract .  In  practice,  it  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 

In  one  industry  after  another  we  have  seen  labor 
unions  make  concessions  on  wages  and  work  rules  in 
full  recognition  of  the  need  to  compete  and  assure  a 
fair  profit  for  the  company  and  to  try  to  save  the  jobs 
the  Reagan  administration  doesn't  give  a  damn 
about. 

No  one  understands  competitive  realities  better 
than  the  workers  because  workers,  not  management 
nor  bankers,  nor  stockholders,  are  the  ones  who  are 
the  first  to  be  laid  off. 

In  a  nation  that  tolerates  7%  unemployment,  it  is 
no  wonder  so  many  employers  are  indulging  their 
fantasy  of  getting  rid  of  their  union.  Their  techniques 
may  vary,  but  whether  we  call  it  double-breasting  or 
contracting  out  or  scab  herding,  the  goal  is  the  same. 
Our  response  must  be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Lane  Kirkland  said  recently  that  we  have  three 
jobs  ahead  of  us:  "One,  to  take  our  message  to  the 
Congress  and  work  to  elect  a  Congress  that  will  lis- 
ten. 

Two,  to  take  our  message  directly  to  the  people. 


And  three,  to  strengthen  this  labor  movement  as  a 
vital  force  in  American  life  in  every  way  that  we  can." 

Strength  and  power  is  what  employers  and  legisla- 
tors and  politicians  understand,  not  militancy  with- 
out meaning,  nor  revolution  without  reason,  but 
muscle  quietly  held  and  used  only  when  necessary 
when  reason  draws  no  response. 

No  one  has  ever  given  the  working  people  of 
America  anything.  Everything  we  have  we  got 
because  we  were  strong  enough  and  smart  enough  to 
bargain  for  it.  As  A.  Philip  Randolph  said,  "We  get 
what  we  take  and  keep  that  which  we  have  the  power 
to  hold." 

We  have  rediscovered  the  full  truth  of  that  the  hard 
way  over  the  last  few  years  and  we  are  responding  to 
the  challenge  of  that  experience. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  on  "The 
Changing  Situation  of  Workers  and  Their  Unions"  is 
a  good  starting  point.  Our  recommendations  are 
based  upon  the  fundamental  premise  that  the  Labor 
movement  exists  to  advance  the  interests  of  workers 
as  workers  see  their  interest,  and  that  to  continue  to 
perform  their  role  unions  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
current  and  changed  realities  workers  face.  Our  aims 
are  achieving  decent  wages  and  conditions,  democ- 
racy in  the  workplace,  a  full  voice  for  working  people 
in  the  society  and  the  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  remain  unchanged.  The  means 
of  securing  those  aims,  while  grounded  in  experi- 
ence, must  meet  today's  needs  and  anticipate  tomor- 
row's aspirations. 

You  are  all  a  part  of  that  effort.  In  fact,  you  are  the 
only  ultimate  resource  we  have. 

In  a  recent  convention  speech  Kirkland  reminds  us 
of  that  fact:  "As  long  as  greed  can  be  found  in  this 
Country,  the  powerful  will  try  to  exploit  in  some 
manner  those  without  power.  As  long  as  that  occurs, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  need  to  establish  and  defend 
human  dignity,  our  unions  will  endure  and  thrive. 
They  will  thrive  because  people  like  you  will  see  to 
it." 

Thank  you  and  good  luck  to  you  all. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Great  message  and  deeply  appre- 
ciated it,  John. 

It  has  been  a  long  session;  once  again  I  thank  you. 
You  deserve  a  little  bit  of  applause  right  here 
(Applause)  from  the  Chair  being  the  great  trade 
unionists  that  you  are. 

There  was  a  lot  said  today,  a  lot  of  good  messages 
and  I  hope  you  will  bring  a  little  of  that  wisdom  back 
to  your  unions. 

We  will  have  a  great  banquet  tonight  and  full 
schedule  tomorrow.  And  at  this  time  if  there  are  no 
objections,  I  will  conclude  today's  session  of  the  29th 
Annual  Convention  and  it  is  closed. 

(Time  ended  4:04  p.m.) 

FRIDAY  SESSION 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  the  Master-at-Arms get  the 
people  in  here  and  we  could  start  with  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Delegates,  please  take  your  seats. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  now  declare  this  morning's  ses- 
sion of  the  29th  Annual  Mass.  AFL-CIO  convention 
to  order.  If  you  would  all  please  rise  we  will  start  this 
morning's  session  with  an  opening  prayer  by  Rever- 
end Allan  Emery  of  the  Park  Street  Church. 

(Invocation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Please  be  seated.  Well,  obviously 
as  you  look  around,  especially  on  my  left  down  in  the 
back,  you  could  see  that  everyone  had  such  a  good 
time  last  night  it  is  affecting  this  morning's  atten- 
dance and  I  hope  that  the  seats  will  fill  up  pretty 
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quick  because  we  have  a  lot  of  public  officials  and 
dignitaries  who  play  an  important  role  in  our  daily 
lives  coming  before  us,  and  we  certainly  want  to  pay 
our  respect  to  them.  And  as  far  as  the  banquet  and 
entertainment  last  night,  I  personally  feel  it  was  the 
best  one  we  ever  had.  Bobby  Rydell  was  really  at  his 
best. 

(Applause) 

I  think  if  we  learned  anything,  that  providing  great 
entertainment  goes  along  with  making  sure  there  are 
no  speeches,  and  so  we  will  remember  that  for  next 
year. 

VOICE:  You  were  speaking. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  are  waiting  for  our  first 
speaker.  Before  that  happens  I  would  like  to  just  urge 
everyone  to  continue  the  effort  that  they  have  been 
putting  forth  during  the  past  few  years,  but  I  want  to 
speak  specifically  about  Central  Labor  Councils. 

The  Central  Trade  Labor  Councils  give  the  local 
union  delegates  the  opportunity  to  be  in  at  the  first 
step  of  community  problems,  and  also  to  bring  out 
the  message  into  the  community  and  into  the  local 
unions  of  what  is  taking  place  around  the  different 
cities  and  towns.  And  so  I  urge  you  all  to  do  whatever 
you  can  to  affiliate  with  as  many  Central  Labor 
Councils  as  is  possible.  That  is  where  our  future  lies, 
and  if  we  support  each  other  I  am  sure  we  will  go  for- 
ward with  a  strong  and  a  progressive  program  in  the 
future. 

At  this  time  I  see  that  some  of  our  invited  guests 
are  here,  and  we  will  move  right  into  the  program. 
We  have  with  us  our  Treasurer  Bob  Crane.  He  has 
been  serving  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  its  citizens,  and  has  been  a  true  friend  of  labor 
for  about  22  years.  And  of  course  he  is  in  a  surpris- 
ingly tough  fight.  His  opponent  has  spent,  I  don't 
know  what  the  number  is  now,  but  it  was  over 
$700,000.  She  is  a  very  rich  person,  and  I  don't  have 
to  remind  anyone  that  she  is  not  for  Labor,  she  is  not 
supported  by  people  for  Labor  and  also  there  is  a 
point  to  be  well-taken,  that  the  Treasurer's  job  is  a 
critically  important  job  for  working  people,  because 
the  Treasurer  has  jurisdictional  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  the  State's  money,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  if  his  opponent  was  ever  elected  the 
monies  would  be  invested  not  in  the  benefit  of  work- 
ing people,  but  with  people  that  would  work  against 
the  trade  union  movement.  So  without  any  further  to 
do,  I  would  like  to  introduce  our  long-time  friend, 
the  Treasurer  and  the  next  future  Treasurer  of  our 
State,  Bob  Crane. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CRANE:  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  very 
kind  invitation  and  wonderful  endorsement  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  me. 

Arthur  has  said  so  many  nice  things  about  me,  I 
think  perhaps  I  would  heed  the  words  of  my  mother 
who  always  told  me  for  some  reason  that,  "self 
praise  is  no  praise  at  all."  So  I  try  to  take  advantage 
of  that  and  when  I  would  get  it  from  other  quarters, 
to  accept  it  and  talk  about  other  things. 

I  really  was  a  little  disappointed  last  night  I 
couldn't  stay  for  the  dinner  and  the  show,  but  at  the 
cocktail  party  I  did  enjoy  meeting  some  nice  celebri- 
ties, but  I  was  taken  back  a  little  by  the  fact  that  they 
thought  they  should  be  introduced  for  some  reason 
at  the  reception,  and  they  first  introduced  me.  Well,  I 
was  delighted  at  the  cocktail  party  they  would  take 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  anyone  there  rather  than 
at  dinner,  and  I  also  was  very  happy  at  the  reception 
and  the  applause  I  received.  But  my  enjoyment 
didn't  last  very  long  because  they  then  went  on  to 
introduce  other  guests  and  Bobby  Rydell  was  the 
next  one,  another  singer,  and  he  got  a  great  hand, 
better  than  mine.  However,  I  am  accustomed  to  that, 


because  I  have  been  on  the  platform  with  Mike  Con- 
nolly and  seen  that  happen  on  many  occasions.  But  I 
didn't  feel  that  badly  until  they  introduced  the  third 
body,  Bobby  Orr,  and  the  sound  was  deafening  and  I 
said,  "Boy,  I  am  only  a  fifth  player  on  the  stage"  and 
that  is  all  I  ever  wanted  to  be,  doing  my  part  in  the 
small  way  but  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  get  a  job 
done  working  with  people  in  a  team,  in  a  team  effort, 
one  for  all,  and  all  for  one.  And  isn't  that  what  really 
we  are  all  about  here  today? 

(Applause) 

And  haven't  we  made  great  accomplishments 
together,  and  couldn't  we  continue  to  do  the  same  in 
the  united  way?  It  is  really  people  helping  people. 

(Applause) 

I  am  here  to  thank  you  for  your  endorsement  and 
support,  but  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  tell  you  that 
some  of  the  things  that  you  said  to  me  last  night  on  a 
one-on-one  basis,  which  were  very  personal  and 
complimentary  and  encouraging,  will  live  with  me 
forever. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Bob.  That 
was  a  fun  reception,  and  Bobby  Orr  has  over  the  past 
few  years,  has  become  a  dear,  personal  friend  of 
mine.  We  toured  the  states  during  the  Olympics  and 
we  did  a  few  other  things.  Bobby  things  he  owes  us 
something.  And  he  is  such  a  gracious  guy  he  doesn't 
tell  anyone  that  on  a  few  Sundays  ago  on  our  Solidar- 
ity Day,  he  spent  his  afternoon  with  us  signing  auto- 
graphs for  little  children  all  day  long.  And  he  is  a 
super  person,  and  I  look  forward  to  having  him  back 
with  us  in  the  future. 

Out  next  guest  and  our  next  speaker  is  well-known 
to  all  in  the  State,  and  I  think  if  we  had  a  contest  with 
Ray  Flynn,  who  could  get  the  most  places  in  the 
shortest  time,  I  don't  know  who  would  win  out, 
Mike  Connolly  or  Ray  Flynn.  But  Mike  does  make 
himself  visible.  He  is  an  active  Secretary  of  State.  His 
office  does  play  a  major  role  in  a  lot  of  our  activities, 
especially  with  the  building  trades,  and  our  own  abil- 
ity to  hold  public  hearings  and  many,  many  other 
things.  I  know  he  will  explain  to  you  when  he  talks, 
but  Mike  Connolly,  again,  is  an  enthusiastic  friend  of 
the  trade  union  movement,  and  when  you  got  a 
friend,  you  keep  a  friend.  So  we  are  going  to  be  out 
there  working  as  hard  as  we  can  to  make  sure  that  a 
big  vote  comes  in  for  Michael  J.  Connolly  our  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CONNOLLY:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning,  and  in  essence  I 
want  to  break  things  out  on  two  levels.  And  that  is 
one,  over  the  last  week  to  ten  days  I  have  been  going 
across  the  City  as  well  as  the  State,  but  specifically  in 
the  City.  I  have  been  out  there  with  Arthur  Osborn 
and  George  Carpenter  and  Charlie  Spillane  and  oth- 
ers, and  what  we  have  been  doing  is  traveling  to  the 
different  work  sites  in  the  City,  whether  it  be  the 
Rowes  Wharf  project,  International  Place  project,  I 
hope  to  go  down  the  street  to  the  Heritage  Street 
project  next  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  what  we  are 
there  for,  what  I  am  there  for  is  the  very  simplest  mes- 
sage that  we  were  allowed  to  put  through  legislation 
that  allows  workers  to  register  on  the  work  site.  It 
could  be  any  corporation  in  the  State,  any  business,  it 
could  be  any  large  construction  site,  but  when  we  are 
on  that  site  and  when  we  are  talking  to  the  workers, 
let  me  say,  it  is  funny.  You  get  down  there  to  the 
Hynes  Auditorium  and  I  am  climbing  ladders  and  so 
forth,  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  Secretary  of  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  have  to  take  real  pride  for  the 
individuals  that  work  on  that  site,  for  the  hard  work 
they  do  and  the  little  public  credit  they  get  for  the 
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good  job  they  do.  But  the  message  is  very  simple.  In 
fact,  I  had  one  individual  down  there  say,  "I  am  not 
voting  for  any  liberal  ass  Democrats."  And  I  said  to 
him,  "First  of  all,  we  are  not  liberal  ass  Democrats. 
And  secondly,  the  greatest  anti-union  person  you  will 
find  in  this  world  is  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  that  individual  when  elected  president 
carried  Mass.  in  1984  and  we  want  to  put  a  Democrat 
in  the  White  House  in  1988." 

(Applause) 

And  what  happened  in  1984  was  very  simple,  and 
that  is  we  had  people,  good  union  people  and  other 
people  whom  were  not  registered  to  vote  who  had 
failed  to  register,  and  when  Election  Day  came 
around  they  were  unable  to  participate,  and  if  they 
had  been  able  to  Reagan  would  not  have  carried 
Mass. 

In  three  days  we  got  35  new  registered  voters  at 
Rowes  Wharf;  five  at  International  Place,  35  over  at 
the  Hynes  Auditorium.  Anyone  who  isn't  registered 
there,  you  know,  has  until  next  Tuesday  to  register. 
They  would  have  until  10  o'clock  at  night  at  the  local 
city  or  town  hall.  We've  got  to  get  the  people  out,  and 
then  they  need  to  come  to  vote  on  November  4th. 

We  want  another  Labor  program  which  is  mail-in 
registration  which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  which  we  worked  for  which  is  question  number 
six.  And  we  want  to  get  a  "yes"  vote  on  that  particu- 
lar question  and  make  it  law.  Last  year, — I  just  want 
to  say  to  you,  I  remember  going  to  the  last  Demo- 
cratic convention,  I  know  a  lot  of  you  were  there  and 
it  was  good  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  that 
effort  together,  but  the  best  thing  I  did  in  those  three 
days  back  in  May  of  '86  was  to  actually  join  a  group 
of  union  people  to  picket  the  Marriott  Hotel  in  the 
City  of  Springfield,  because  it  was  a  non-union  shop 
and  it  treated  its  employees  like  dirt,  and  that  is  what 
we  always  have  to  stand  together  for,  to  make  certain 
that  the  union  people  in  this  State  and  nation  are 
treated  well  and  we  are  able  to  stand  together  and 
work  together  and  accomplish  things  together  for  the 
betterment  of  all.  And  with  that  I  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mike. 

Our  next  guest  that  is  going  to  come  to  the  micro- 
phone is  probably — I  can  honestly  say  I  don't  think 
any  of  the  other  speakers  would  be  mad  at  me,  is 
probably  my  favorite,  my  president.  I  call  him  my 
president,  Billy  Bulger.  He  walked  up  on  the  stage 
and  said,  "Is  this  Macy's  or  the  AFL-CIO?"  But 
Michael  Connolly  just  talked  about  the  signing  up  on 
the  work  site  of  trade  union  workers  this  past  week, 
the  youth  program,  Frontlash,  and  Michael  Con- 
nolly joined  with  them  and  went  down  on  job  sites 
and  signed  up  working  people  right  on  the  jobs.  That 
was  just  about  impossible  years  ago  until  we  got  the 
work  site  legislation  through,  because  what  you 
would  have  to  do  before  was  to  go  down  and  take  a 
sheet  from  each  town  and  try  to  sort  out  the  different 
workers,  and  it  was  just  so  complex  and  arduous  it 
didn't  happen.  And  we  put  through  legislation  with 
the  help  of  our  President  Billy  Bulger,  to  allow  us  to 
go  right  on  the  work  site,  and  on  mailing  out,  they 
were  allowed  to  send  them  to  all  the  towns.  It  made  it 
very  easy  for  us. 

Our  President  also  allowed  us,  when  we  went  and 
said,  "The  people  in  Fall  River  and  other  workers 
can't  vote  until  7  o'clock  and  most  working  people 
would  probably  have  to  choose  to  provide  for  their 
family  if  given  the  choice,  of  course."  And  he  helped 
us  move  it  to  8  o'clock  polling.  It  is  like  that  all  the 
way  down  the  line. 

For  so  many  years  now  I  tried  not  to  bother  our 
President  unless  there  is  a  real  emergency,  but  every 
time  I  have  knocked  on  his  door  it  has  been  open,  and 


it  is  not  a  hurry  up  meeting,  sitting  back  and  in  fact  a 
few  times  we  talked  about  our  own  upbringing  after 
the  business  was  over.  And  it  is  my  dear  friend  that  I 
am  going  to  introduce  now  and  it  is  our  President, 
Billy  Bulger,  the  greatest  Senate  President  we  have 
ever  had. 

MR.  BULGER:  Thank  you,  Joe  Lydon,  distin- 
guished guests,  delegates.  It  is  nice  to  be  around  so 
many  friends,  our  good  friend  Jim  O'Connor,  Joe 
Faherty  and  George  Carpenter.  I  don't  see  Marty 
Foley;  where  is  Marty  Foley?  Is  he — oh,  they  must  be 
painting  your  bed. 

Secretary  Connolly  mentioned  to  you  the  registra- 
tion. We  don't  have  that  problem  in  South  Boston. 
The  League's  commissioner  came  by  the  Senate  Pres- 
ident's house  and  he  asked,  "How  is  it  you  have  173 
people  registered  out  of  that  three  decker  across  the 
street?"  He  said,  "How  come  173?"  I  said,  "Because 
the  top  floor  is  empty."  We  don't  have  that  problem. 
We  are  all  registered  over  there  as  we  should  be. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  the  AFL-CIO 
meetings  many  years  in  the  past,  and  it  is  great  to 
come  back  here  and  renew  old  acquaintances,  to 
greet  personal  friends,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  this 
gathering  today,  and  indeed  we  go  back  a  long  way.  I 
think  our  relationship  has  been  a  very  happy  one, 
and  it  is  one  of  mutual  support  and  certainly  I  have 
personally  and  politically  benefitted  from  your 
Council,  and  on  occasion  from  your  great  candor, 
your  ability  to  speak  exactly  what  is  on  your  mind. 
Well,  like  true  friends,  you  have  never  hesitated  to 
point  out  what  you  perceive  to  be  error  on  my  part 
and  so  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that  and  I  want  to 
make  at  least  a  partial  repayment  here  today  by  shar- 
ing with  you  my  concern  about  one  matter,  in  fact  my 
dismay  at  learning  of  the  opposition  of  the  AFL-CIO 
to  question  two  on  the  ballot  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. 

Question  two,  in  the  event  that  you  don't  recall,  is 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Massachusetts  consti- 
tution which  would  remove  language  restricting  even 
the  lending  of  surplus  textbooks  to  non-public  school 
children.  There  is,  I  assure  you,  much  more  involved 
than  simply  this  question.  Bear  with  me  for  just  a 
moment  while  I  take  this  opportunity,  if  I  may,  to 
review  very  briefly  some  history  that  many  of  us 
would  rather  forget. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  bigotry  was 
public  policy  for  many  in  this  State.  That  was  the 
year  when  we  saw  the  "Irish  need  not  apply"  signs  as 
part  of  employment  ads.  There  were  cases  of  mobs 
attacking  convents,  crosses  being  burned  on  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  church,  and  the  same  mentality 
that  in  the  later  years  burned  the  churches  of  black 
people  in  the  South,  and  just  a  week  or  so  ago  burned 
a  synagogue  in  France,  was  in  control  of  Massachu- 
setts politics.  That  was  called  the  Know  Nothing 
Party,  a  very  powerful  party  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  and  in  the  year  1855. 

And  I  have  to  do  this  briefly,  because  your  union 
has  decided  to  take  a  position  on  this  issue,  a  position 
which  I  submit  is  wrong,  and  since  we  are  good 
friends  I  think  I  should  be  here  this  morning  telling 
you  why  I  think  you  are  wrong  and  having  the  cour- 
age at  least  to  disagree  with  you. 

In  1855,  the  Know  Nothing  Party  controlled  the 
Governorship,  all  the  State  offices,  the  State  Senate 
and  all  but  two  seats  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives.  A  noted  historian.  Professor  Bil- 
lington,  said  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  "Only  one 
force  held  members  of  the  Know  Nothing  Party 
together,  that  was  their  hatred  for  the  Catholic 
Church." 

Now,  this  group  came  along  and  in  1 855  succeeded 
in  amending  the  Massachusetts  constitution,  so  as  to 
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bar  any  sort  of  assistance  to  parochial  schools.  One 
member  of  the  House,  a  Representative  Byrd  from 
Walpole,  in  fact,  he  opposed  the  amendment  and  he 
said  something  which  I  think  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  when  you  try  to  understand  that  amendment. 
He  said,  "Everybody  knows  this  resolution  appears 
to  be  aimed  at  one  class  of  our  citizens,  one  denomi- 
nation of  religion.  The  question  has  been  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  support  of  Catholic  schools,  and  I  am 
not  willing,  as  a  friend  of  the  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tion, that  it  should  be  embarrassed  by  any  such  pro- 
vision." The  end  of  the  quote. 

The  amendment  has  been  changed  twice  since  that 
time  in  1855;  once  in  1917  when  the  prohibition  was 
broadened  to  include  MIT,  Harvard,  Williams, 
Tufts,  and  all  those  other  schools  after  a  struggle  by 
the  minority  in  the  State  to  undo  what  had  happened 
in  1855.  And  then  in  1974  another  change  took  place 
when  we  said,  and  I  think  properly,  we  should  not 
punish  everyone,  we  should  be  able  to  assist  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  And  even  this  year 
$75,000,000  of  scholarship  funds  are  awarded  this 
year  by  the  State  government.  And  we  should  do  that 
but  once  again.  In  1974  the  parochial  school  system 
was  left  behind.  And  we  don't  have  a  chance  very 
often  to  talk  to  an  audience  who  will  listen  as  politely 
as  you.  I  will  tell  you  the  Boston  Globe  opposes  us, 
Mass.  Teachers  Association  opposes  us,  and  to  the 
greatest  dismay  of  all,  I  should  say,  now  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  recently.  The  arguments  made  to  remove 
this  obnoxious  amendment  would  break  down  the 
doctrine  of  church  and  state.  I  believe  in  that  doc- 
trine as  do  all  of  us. 

Many  organizations  of  goodwill,  such  as  this  one, 
have  been  actually  duped  into  their  position  of  oppo- 
sition on  this  question  on  the  ballot.  I  ask  you  this 
morning  to  consider  this,  do  not  be  deceived.  The 
language  which  would  be  excised  by  referendum 
question  two  was  conceived  in  hate  and  bigotry  and 
specifically  intended  to  punish  and  deprive  parochial 
school  children.  The  laws  of  our  states  have  not  led  to 
any  of  the  horrors  depicted  in  Massachusetts.  The 
facts  of  these,  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  is  established  and  well-established  by  the 
Federal  constitution.  And,  therefore,  the  Massachu- 
setts constitution,  if  it  is  amended,  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  language  of  the  U.S.  constitution,  and 
indeed  that  is  the  epic  here  being  made  on  the  ballot, 
may  we  substitute  the  language  of  the  Federal  consti- 
tution, for  that  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution. 

Other  states  find  the  Federal  constitution  ade- 
quate. Only  Massachusetts  has  adopted  this  expres- 
sion of  religious  bigotry.  Obviously,  it  has  not  been 
an  advantage,  the  existence  of  this  language  for  the 
public  schools.  They  still  struggle  and  we  still  sup- 
port them  as  we  should.  The  sad  fact  is  that  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  in  many  instances  struggling  to  catch 
up  to  national  levels,  so  why  do  we  need  the  added 
restriction  here  in  Massachusetts?  Are  the  children  of 
the  parochial  schools  really  more  of  a  threat  here 
than  they  are  elsewhere?  I  mean,  I  am  not  here  argu- 
ing for  any  kind  of  aid  for  them.  In  fact,  if  you 
change  the  constitution,  as  we're  asking  you  to  do  on 
November  4th,  the  effect  is  very,  very,  minimal,  but  it 
should  be  done,  just  because  of  the  intent  of  that  lan- 
guage, just  as  the  restrictive  covenants  and  private 
deeds  that  we  heard  so  much  in  the  Rehnquist  hear- 
ings, we  heard  so  much  of  those,  they  have  no  practi- 
cal effect  and  demean  the  people  that  they  reign,  so 
does  this  language  in  the  Massachusetts  constitution. 
It  should  go.  No  matter  what  the  Boston  Globe  or 
anyone  else  says,  it  should  go. 

Finally,  I  just  say  this,  the  youngsters  and  their 
parents  that  are  in  those  schools,  some  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  of  those,  the  parochial  system  in  the 


State,  they  save  the  State  of  Massachusetts  over  half 
a  billion  dollars  of  tax  dollars  each  year.  Half  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  They  are  not  looking  for  anything.  The 
only  thing  I  could  see  that  will  result  is  a  textbook 
loan  program.  Cardinal  Law  told  me  they  have  such 
a  program  in  the  State  of  Missouri .  Missouri  is  ahead 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  people  of  Missouri  recog- 
nize that  these  schools  are  saving  the  taxpayers  a 
great  deal  of  money.  But  in  Massachusetts  we  can't 
even  get  rid  of  the  discriminatory  language  here  in 
the  last  part  of  the  20th  century  where  we  are  all  pre- 
sumably waging  war  on  discrimination  wherever  it 
exists. 

I  am  urging  you  no  matter  what  the  national  lead- 
ership, I  understand  it  is  the  national  leadership  in 
fairness  to  Arthur  Osborn,  today  when  I  asked  him 
about  it  he  said  this  came  from  elsewhere  and  we 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  it  was  a  public  posi- 
tion, and  I  assured  him  that  this  was  giving  some- 
thing to  the  parochial  school  children,  don't  worry 
about  it,  and  the  parochial  school  children  will  still 
be  poor  and  their  parents  will  still  not  be  given  a 
break.  But  they  are  Americans,  they  are  struggling, 
they  are  paying  the  taxes,  and  they  are  also  support- 
ing their  schools.  And  if  they  are  supposed  to  really 
have  a  choice,  I  don't  think  it  is  enough  to  say  "Hey, 
look,  you  had  your  choice,  now  sacrifice  and  sacri- 
fice plenty  in  order  to  exercise  the  choice."  What 
kind  of  choice  is  that? 

Now,  I  urge  you  to  vote  "yes"  in  November  no 
matter  what  the  national  AFL-CIO — I  don't  even 
know  who  they  are.  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  one 
person  to  argue  with  on  the  damn  thing.  I  don't  know 
who  they  are  in  the  national  organization.  If  any  of 
them  want  to  come,  Bulger  is  here  ready  to  talk  to 
them  publicly,  privately  or  otherwise.  I  know  this 
issue;  I  have  lived  with  it  for  awhile,  and  I  assure  you 
that  if  we  don't  win  it  this  time,  and  I  know  it  is  tough 
to  win  it  in  the  face  of  all  the  forces  that  are  against 
us,  we  will  be  back  next  year.  I  am  only  halfway 
through  my  legislative  career.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  could  see  Billy  Bulger  didn't 
become  Senate  President  by  sitting  at  home  writing 
poetry.  He  is  a  good  family  man. 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR.  OSBORN:  Joan?  Sister  Buckley? 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  With  all  due  respect  to  the  good 
senator  who  has  indeed  been  a  good  friend  to  public 
education  and  to  Labor,  the  opposition  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  does  not  come  from  the  national  level,  it  comes 
from  the  members  here  in  this  State  that  realize  that 
that  amendment  and,  again,  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senate  President,  that  that  amendment  is 
bad  public  policy. 

It  is  not  an  anti-Catholic  vote  to  vote  "no"  on 
question  two,  it  is  a  matter  of  maintaining  the  his- 
toric support  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  had  for  public 
education.  I  urge  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
vote  "no"  on  question  two  and  to  support  our  his- 
toric position.  Thank  you. 

VOICES:  Boo.  Boo.  Boo.  Boo. 

MR.  DOHERTY:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR.  OSBORN:  One  moment,  please.  Just  for  the 
record,  the  endorsement  of  that  referendum  issue  on 
behalf  of  our  affiliated  brothers  and  sisters  and  the 
teachers,  did  not  come  from  Washington,  it  came  for 
the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Council  after  a  discussion  at  our 
regular  monthly  meeting. 

Brother  at  the  mike? 

MR.  DOHERTY:  Ed  Doherty,  President  of  the 
Boston  Teachers  Union.  I  rise  to  second  the  senti- 
ments of  my  sister  from  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  This  issue  is  a  bread  and  butter, 
heart  and  soul  issue  for  public  school  teachers.  We 
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believe  that  Massachusetts  is  more  than  generous  to 
its  private  and  parochial  schools.  If  you  check  the 
statistics,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ranks  twelfth  in 
the  nation,  twelfth  in  the  nation  in  the  aid  which  it 
provides  private  and  parochial  schools  in  terms  of 
money  for  asbestos  removal;  in  terms  of  transporta- 
tion of  private  school;  in  terms  of  paying  for  the 
crossing  guards  and  police  guards  outside  of  schools 
and  Title  One  reading  program,  special  education. 

Massachusetts  ranks  twelfth  in  the  nation  in  its  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  I  ranks  fortieth  in  the  amount 
of  State  monies  that  goes  into  the  public  schools.  It  is 
an  absolute  disgrace  the  amount  of  money,  the  per- 
centage of  state  funds  that  go  to  public  schools.  The 
parochial  schools  in  this  State  are  much  better  off, 
and  I  certainly  resent  the  accusation,  as  a  leader  of 
the  union  and  as  an  Irish  Catholic  American,  along 
with  the  Dohertys,  the  Capellis,  the  Buckleys,  and 
everyone  else  in  my  union,  that  are  fighting  against 
this  question,  have  it  termed  an  "anti-Catholic"  vote 
when  we  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  this  question. 

I  have  a  very  quick  question  for  the  audience.  If 
you  people  did  not  want  to  send  your  children  down 
to  the  public  swimming  pool  because  you  thought  it 
was  too  crowded,  or  you  thought  your  kids  were  not 
going  to  get  the  proper  instruction,  or  you  thought 
that  maybe  it  was  sort  of  a  rowdy  group  of  kids  down 
at  the  public  pool,  so  you  decided  that  you  would 
pool  your  money  and  build  a  private  pool  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  you  would  set  the  rules,  and  your 
children  would  go  to  that  private  pool,  would  you 
really  go  to  your  senator,  and  say,  "Listen,  why 
should  I  pay  for  the  public  pool  for  somebody  else's 
kids,  and  why  should  I  pay  for  the  private  pool  for 
my  own,  why  can't  I  get  a  tax  rebate,  a  referendum 
question  passed  to  give  private  or  public  money,  pub- 
lic aid  to  my  private  pool?"  Well,  public  aid  to  the 
private  schools  is  the  same  issue.  We  urge  you  to  vote 
"no".  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

VOICES:  Boo.  Boo.  Boo. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  have  some  more  of  our  friends 
here  with  us  this  morning  and,  unfortunately,  our 
next  friend  is  one  that  I  hope  will  come  back  to  our 
conventions  in  the  future,  but  if  he  does  he  will  not  be 
coming  as  an  elected  Attorney  General  of  this  State. 

Frank  Bellotti  has  chosen  to  end  his  career  as 
Attorney  General.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a 
more  popular  figure,  a  more  compassionate  public 
figure  to  come  down  through  the  aisles  of  the  State 
House  and  serve  in  the  public  life.  In  fact,  it  was  dem- 
onstrated out  at  the  State  Democratic  convention 
where  the  Senate  leaders  honored  Frank  for  his  ser- 
vice to  working  people  throughout  the  State.  And  it 
was  not  ironic  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
trade  union  delegates  to  that  convention  were 
selected  to  be  the  focal  point,  and  it  wasn't  ironic  that 
they  allowed  your  President  Arthur  to  say,  "Fare- 
well" on  behalf  of  working  people  from  that  State. 

Frank  Bellotti  is  a  great  father,  a  great  American, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Labor,  and  there  will  never  be  a 
greater  Attorney  General  than  I  know  of  in  our  life- 
time. 

Frank  Bellotti. 

(Applause) 

MR.  BELLOTTI:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
This  is,  I  guess,  the  last  time  that  I  will  be  addressing 
all  of  you,  my  long  time  friends,  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

During  its  time,  the  12  years  that  I  have  been  there, 
I  have  tried  to  do  the  things  that  were  important  to 
me  and  important  to  you.  I  am  from  a  Labor  family, 
so  I  know  to  what  I  owe  everything  that  I  have;  and  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  moments  this 


morning,  because  I  have  always  believed,  and  I 
believe  now,  that  you  represent  all  of  the  most  basic 
hopes  and  dreams  of  all  of  us,  all  of  us  Americans. 

For  me,  at  least,  labor  unions  epitomize  what  gov- 
ernment leaders  should  be  all  about.  Union  causes 
are  the  basic  human  needs  of  all  of  us,  jobs,  educa- 
tion, health  benefits,  safety  in  the  workplace,  equal- 
ity among  workers,  and  a  secure  retirement.  Things 
that  people  individually  hope  for,  thought  about, 
planned  for,  dreamed  for,  but  could  never,  in  all  this 
world,  ever  accomplish  by  themselves.  So  unions 
brought  them  together  and  they  brought  them 
together  for  one  very  fundamental  and  unselfish  pur- 
pose, and  that  was  when  you  think,  to  build  a  better 
country  and  to  build  a  better  tomorrow  for  all  of  us. 

The  benefits  that  we  have  how,  and  I  have  repre- 
sented unions  in  the  private  practice  all  of  my  life  and 
I  have  watched  it,  are  sometimes  taken  for  granted. 
Those  are  a  result  of  past  struggle.  The  safety  in  the 
workplace  is  not  just  for  union  negotiations,  because 
union  leaders  like  those  you  have  here,  fought  in  the 
legislature  to  make  those  things  part  of  the  law.  Min- 
imum wage,  the  Right  to  Know  laws,  eight-hour 
work  days,  time-and-a-half  for  overtime,  health  and 
maternity  benefits,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on  and 
on.  And  because  of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of 
union  members  and  their  families,  those  benefits  are 
enjoyed  not  just  by  union  workers  but  by  all  workers. 
But  that  work  is  not  over. 

Admittedly  we  don't  have  60-  or  80-hour  weeks 
anymore,  but  we  have  equally  pressing  problems. 
The  war  for  justice  and  equality  in  the  workplace  is 
not  over.  Unions  may  be  needed  now  more  than  ever. 
We  have  an  administration  in  Washington  that  deliv- 
ered and  vigorously  fosters  an  anti-union  climate  in 
this  Country.  When  the  President  was  applauding  the 
efforts  of  the  Polish  labor  union  under  the  banner  of 
solidarity,  at  precisely  that  moment  he  was  con- 
sciously breaking  the  air  traffic  controller's  union 
here. 

The  anti-union  climate  is  pervasive,  and  it  is  fueled 
by  the  constant  complaints  of  corporations  about 
their  inability  to  compete  and  make  profits.  They 
blame  it  always  on  the  unions.  "Profit"  is  not  a  dirty 
word,  but  neither  is  "union."  When  auto  manufac- 
turers failed  to  predict,  and  in  some  cases  refused  to 
recognize  the  need  to  move  toward  building  smaller 
cars  with  resulting  slump  in  auto  sales,  that  was  not  a 
union  decision,  that  was  a  management  decision.  But 
it  was  a  union  that  once  again  sacrificed  in  the  form 
of  buying  gas  to  help  to  right  the  situation.  And  it 
was  not  a  union  decision  that  rather  than  investing 
capital  in  retooling  and  modernizing  so  that  the  plant 
can  remain  competitive,  as  in  our  steel  corporations 
which  increase  dividends,  merge  and  buy  out  com- 
panies until  the  point  where  they  are  unsound,  and 
that  is  a  management  decision.  And  it  is  not  a  union 
decision  to  let  our  industrial  base  slip  away  so  we 
become  a  service-based  economy  for  the  sake  of 
increased  profits;  that  is  a  management  decision. 

Unions  have  battles  to  fight  more  than  ever.  We 
must  convince  people  that  to  stop  moving  forward, 
to  become  complacent,  is  to  risk  moving  back.  We 
must  convince  workers  that  none  of  us  can  be  com- 
placent while  35  million  Americans  are  without 
health  insurance,  and  an  increase  of  15  percent  over 
the  last  few  years.  When  monopolies  and  mega- 
corporations,  so  reminiscent  of  those  run  by  the 
baron  industrialists  of  the  1800's  are  fast  becoming. 

When  one  out  of  every  five  American  children 
grows  up  in  poverty,  the  highest  figure  in  20  years; 
when  corporations  pit  families  against  families  and 
brothers  against  sisters  as  they  did  to  break  the  strike 
of  the  Hormel,  the  inaccessibility  of  housing  and 
health  care  for  that  brand  new  class,  "the  working 
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poor";  when  all  the  workers  who  have  worked  all 
their  lives  to  receive  a  wage  with  which  they  could  live 
with  some  dignity  and  look  forward  to  a  dignified 
retirement  are  pushed  out  for  younger,  less  experi- 
enced workers;  when  the  administration  proposes 
the  subminimum  wages;  when  women  earn  two- 
thirds  of  what  men  earn,  that  is  when  the  union 
movement  must  remain  vital,  active  and  alert. 

(Applause) 

To  be  complacent  is  to  say  that  the  millions  who 
have  sacrificed  their  sweat,  their  freedom,  and  in 
some  instances  their  lives  for  the  union  movement, 
have  done  it  all  in  vain.  We  owe  it  to  them.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  we  owe  it  to  the  future  to  rise  up  and 
to  stop  the  anti-union  tide  and  continue  moving  for- 
ward. Because  without  it  our  kind  of  people  are  noth- 
ing. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR.  OSBORN:  Yes,  brother? 

MR.  BOYLE:  I  rise  at  this  time,  as  I  did  last  year,  I 
come  in  this  morning  and  find  three  pieces  of  litera- 
ture on  the  table  without  a  union  label.  It  is  my 
understanding,  I  guess  I  have  been  over  here  for 
some  40  years,  and  I  think  it  is  still  in  the  bylaws  that 
state  that  no  literature  will  hit  this  table  unless  it  con- 
tains the  union  label.  It  used  to  be  that  you  couldn't 
come  in  the  hall  unless  you  have  six  union  labels  on 
your  person.  But  when  you  sit  down  with  educa- 
tional, Miller's  Lite,  I  guess  that  is  educational  tapes, 
and  you  see  unions  like  this  without  labels  that  are 
placed  at  a  union  convention,  I  think  it  is  a  shame, 
and  I  think  it  should  be,  whoever  is  responsible  for  it, 
to  do  a  better  job  of  screening  the  material  that  hits 
the  floor  of  this  convention. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  OSBORN:  A  point  well  taken. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Points  well  taken. 

If  you  heard  me  at  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
that  no  literature  is  supposed  to  go  out  onto  the  table 
unless  it  is  approved  by  the  Chairman.  That  was 
brought  to  my  attention  prior  to  this  morning's  ses- 
sion. At  the  start  of  this  morning's  session  I  was 
informed  that  we  will,  and  we  will  try  to  find  out  how 
it  happened  and  we  will  also  try  and  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  happen  in  the  future.  It  is  in  the  record  that 
that  direction  was  given  by  the  Chairman. 

Is  Bobby  Clark  still  in  the  hall?  Bobby? 

Bobby  Clark  is  a  delegate  from  the  Operating 
Engineers  here  every  year,  and  I  think  I  owe  it  to  Bob, 
because  he  is  a  brother  president  of  the  State  federa- 
tion from  Vermont  and  also  he  is  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Northeast  Council  on  which  this 
federation  serves  with  the  other  nine  northeast 
states. 

And,  Bobby,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  warm  wel- 
come here  to  our  convention.  President  Bob  Clark 
from  Vermont. 

(Applause) 

At  this  time  if  we  could  take  one  minute  we  will  get 
a  final  report  from  the  Credentials  Committee. 

Co-chairman  Ralph  Arrivella? 

MR.  ARRIVELLA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  of  the  29th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Council.  This  is 
the  final  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  As  of 
2:45  p.m.  on  October  2nd,  1986  there  were  properly 
registered  527  delegates  from  219  local  unions  and 
councils,  representing  135,826  members. 

The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  adop- 
tion of  this  report,  and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Signed  Elinor  King,  Co-chairman;  Ralph  Arrivella, 
Co-chairman. 


MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  credentials 
report  from  its  chairman,  Ralph  Arrivella  and  his 
other  co-chairman,  Elinor  King.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  OSBORN:  move  to  be  adopted.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  say- 
ing, "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you.  We  will  discharge  the  committee  at  this 
time. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  bring  another  dear 
friend  to  the  microphone,  a  young  man  that  has 
really  fought  his  way  to  the  top.  He  is  chairman  of  a 
very  important  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  from  his  local  area  representing 
Newton  and  a  part  of  Waltham.  He  also  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  figures  in  public  office  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  also  a  person  who  always  shows  his  ability 
to  understand  the  plight  of  the  underdog  and  has 
worked  very  hard  with  us  on  almost  every  major,  I 
would  say  every  major  piece  of  legislation  we  have 
had  over  in  the  State  House.  He  now  wants  to 
become  a  person  earning  the  banner  of  the  constitu- 
tional office  of  Auditor.  He  has  a  good  change  of 
being  elected,  but  only  if  the  people  who  have 
brought  him  this  far  continue  to  work  with  him 
towards  that  goal.  He  is  our  dear  friend  and  I  want  a 
warm  welcome  for  Joe  DeNucci,  our  next  Auditor. 

(Applause) 

MR.  DeNUCCI:  Thank  you  very  much,  Art,  for 
your  nice  introduction  and  warm  welcome.  And  it  is 
nice  to  be  here  this  morning  and  among  friends.  And 
as  I  prepare  to  leave  the  legislature  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  over  the 
past  ten  years  in  our  separate  capacities  and  together. 
We  have  pressed  for  policies  that  are  progressive, 
policies  that  reflect  our  belief  in  full  employment, 
and  vigorous  and  productive  public  and  private  sec- 
tor, and  a  fair  share  of  opportunity  and  well-being  to 
those  for  whom  society  has  a  special  responsibility, 
the  elderly,  the  disabled  children  and  those  who 
remain  unemployed  and  under-employed  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  prosperity. 

As  the  House  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Human  Services  and  Elderly  Affairs,  I  have  worked 
hard  to  shape  a  compassionate,  credible  human  ser- 
vices agenda,  and  to  ensure  a  series  of  budgets  that 
have  been  accountable  within  our  means.  I  have  also 
worked  with  various  labor  organizations  on  specific 
pieces  of  legislation  which  ultimately  improve  both 
working  conditions  and  the  delivery  of  service.  I 
come  from  a  working  class  background,  and  as  a  leg- 
islator, as  a  representative  to  the  House,  I  try  to 
reflect  those  values  and  my  background  from  a 
working  class  neighborhood  and  from  a  working 
class  family.  And  I  have  tried  to  support  organized 
Labor  in  every  single  instance,  because  if  it  weren't 
for  organized  Labor  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  sense  of  social  and  economic  justice  in  this 
country. 

You  have  to  regain  your  stature  of  being  the  strong 
political  force  in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  with  orga- 
nized Labor's  serious  efforts  that  the  Democrats  can 
regain  control  of  the  White  House  and  protect  vul- 
nerable people  in  society,  and  also  the  working  men 
and  women. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  co-sponsor  and  work  closely 
with  organized  Labor,  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the 
Right  to  Know  law,  as  well  as  legislation  to  protect 
workers  from  plant  closings.  I  have  consistently 
opposed  changes  in  the  Prevailing  Wage  law  and 
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always  supported  increases  in  the  minimum  wage.  I 
have  been  there.  And  I  want  to  say  before  I  close  that 
I  want  to  thank  you,  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  help 
you  gave  me  in  the  primary  election.  You  were  strong 
and  active  on  my  behalf.  I  appreciate  it  and  I  don't 
forget  and  I  won't  forget.  I  need  your  help  in  Novem- 
ber, and  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  I  promise  you  my 
continued  commitment  and  enthusiasm,  and  assure 
you  that  I  will  bring  to  the  office  of  State  Auditor 
that  same  energy,  those  same  values  and  that  same 
sense  of  mission  that  I  brought  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture. And  I  want  to  carry  on  and  build  upon  the 
strong  foundation  that  John  Finnegan  has  built  in 
the  office  of  State  Auditor.  It  is  an  important  func- 
tion and  the  State  Auditor  shouldn't  just  be  a  critic, 
the  State  Auditor  has  to  be  the  catalyst  to  improve 
the  way  this  state  government  operates,  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  services  and  programs  that  this  State 
provides. 

So  I  want  to  work  with  all  of  you  and  Governor 
Dukakis  and  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  to  achieve  a 
sweeping  Democratic  victory  in  November.  It  is 
important  that  this  State  continues  in  the  path  it  is 
going.  It  is  positive.  We  are  in  good  shape  financially. 
We  provide  services  that  are  a  model  throughout  this 
Country  and  we  should  continue. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support  and  I  need 
your  help  in  November.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  with  friends.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are 
very  unorganized.  At  this  time  we  are  going  to  go  a 
little  out  of  turn  to  bring  forward  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law.  He  has  graced  us  this  morning,  taking  time  out 
to  come  down  here  with  the  trade  union  people  of 
Massachusetts.  I  am  very  humble  to  have  the  privi- 
lege to  introduce  to  you  our  Cardinal. 

VOICE:  May  I  have  your  attention?  May  I  have 
your  attention,  please?  We  are  testing  their  fire 
equipment. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Ted  Kennedy,  where  are  you? 

Remember  a  few  years  ago,  that  was  a  funny  thing. 
He  had  a  teleprompter  for  one  of  the  first  times  in  his 
career.  When  the  noise  started  he  stopped  talking, 
but  the  teleprompter  continued. 

We  will  go  forward .  A  lot  of  years  we  were  working 
together  on  programs  for  the  poor  and  homeless. 
And  he  is  a  person  of  great  compassion,  and  he  has 
such  an  atmosphere  of  strength  and  serenity  about 
him  that  draws  you  to  him.  As  you  know  in  the  past 
history  of  the  trade  union  movement,  in  many  peril- 
ous times  it  was  the  church  that  the  trade  union 
movement  joined  together  to  make  sure  that  the  ban- 
ner for  the  workers  was  maintained. 

VOICE:  May  we  have  your  attention  please?  Per 
order  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department  we  are  testing 
the  fire  alarm  system.  Please  disregard  all  audio  sig- 
nals until  further  notice. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Vice  President  Mullane  from  the 
Firefighters,  take  care  of  that  please. 

You  have  read,  and  I  hope  you  continue  to  read  the 
Bishop's  letters  to  the  working  people  and  the  rights 
of  trade  unions.  I  feel  very  confident  the  future  here 
in  the  northeast  part  of  our  Country,  in  the  Boston 
area,  and  it  is  an  archdiocese,  will  continue  to  be  a 
haven  for  the  underdog  and  the  working  people,  and 
together  the  church  and  Labor  will  march  into  the 
future,  and  we  will  be  secure  in  the  thought  that  our 
children  will  have  that  good  future  that  is  provided  in 
Massachusetts. 

Archcardinal  Bernard  Law. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

ARCHBISHOP  LAW:  Thank  you  very  much  and 
I  apologize  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  speak- 


ing at  this  moment,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  very 
brief. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the  fact  that  you 
are  being  warned  to  disregard  all  audio  signals.  I 
would  ask  you,  please,  not  to  disregard  this  audio 
signal. 

It  is  certainly  true  what  you  have  said  about  the 
fact  that  the  interests  which  bring  you  together  in  this 
convention  are  interests  which  are  very  much  at  the 
heart  of  the  church's  mission,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  that  is  illustrated,  and  I  think  one  of 
them  is  the  policy  that  my  predecessors  have  estab- 
lished in  the  archdiocese. 

VOICE:  May  we  have  your  attention,  please? 

ARCHBISHOP  LAW:  No. 

VOICE:  May  we  have  your  attention,  please?  Per 
order  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department  we  are  testing 
the  fire  alarm  system.  Please  disregard  all  audio  and 
visual  signals  until  further  notice. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

ARCHBISHOP  LAW:  It  is  a  good  way  to  get  peo- 
ple's attention. 

You  know,  it  is  a  policy  that  isn't  without  its  crit- 
ics, but  it  is  a  policy  that  we  are  firmly  committed  to 
in  terms  of  the  underlying  principles,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  the  strength  of  this  nation,  economi- 
cally, in  large  measure  rests  upon  the  ability  of  work- 
ers to  organize  and  to  have  an  organized  voice  in  their 
own  life  and  in  later  years  their  own  future.  And 
while  more  and  more  of  us  and  yet  altogether  too  few 
of  us  have  obtained  a  certain  level  of  prosperity  that 
may  make  us  a  little  less  involved,  you  know  and  I 
know  that  there  is  always  the  peril  of  loss. 

I  have  to  say  that  you  have  a  problem  in  organized 
Labor  in  terms  of  getting  more  involved.  In  terms  of 
communicating  more  effectively  the  message  of  what 
you  are  about  is  really  very  simple,  the  well-being 
and  the  future  of  this  society  and  of  workers.  And  I 
wish  you  well  as  you  seek  ways  to  do  that. 

While  I  was  in  Poland  a  couple  of  months  ago,  I 
had  occasion  very  often  to  think  of  the  tremendous 
contribution  of  organized  Labor,  not  simply  to  the 
more  narrowly  focused  interests  of  those  who  stand 
to  gain  economically,  but  the  wider  interests  of  soci- 
ety in  the  magnificent  work  of  Solidarity.  You  know, 
what  is  happening  in  Poland  is  measured  in  terms  of 
Solidarity,  since  Solidarity,  after  Solidarity.  I  am 
happy  that  Solidarity  itself,  in  terms  of  its  leader- 
ship, in  terms  of  its  support,  reflects  an  appropriate 
relationship  of  the  religious  community  and  the 
Labor  movement. 

There  are  today  1,000  Catholic  churches  in  the 
process  of  being  built.  And  I  tell  you  that  the  building 
of  those  churches  is  directly  related  to  Solidarity.  I 
was  at  a  Mass  at  Czestochowa — Do  you  really  believe 
that  is  the  fire  department? — where  there  were  over 
200,000  people  and  many,  a  number  of  them  had  a 
few  Solidarity  banners,  and  it  was  a  very  thrilling 
thing  to  see.  The  fact  that  labor  leaders  have  been 
recently  released  from  prison  is  a  very  hopeful  sign, 
and  we  pray  that  the  efforts  of  Lech  Walesa  and  oth- 
ers to  solidify  that  release  into  more  substantive  in 
terms  of  Labor  and  in  terms  of  that  society,  might  be 
accomplished. 

As  I  speak,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
were  involved  in  organized  Labor  in  South  Africa 
face  a  tremendously  difficult  struggle  to  remove  an 
evil  in  that  society  of  the  system  of  apartheid. 

Our  efforts,  our  concern,  our  solidarity  with  that 
effort  must  be  unremitting.  Whether  one  speaks  of 
divestment  or  whether  one  speaks  of  disinvestment, 
however  one  approaches  the  problem,  sanctions,  in 
whatever  way  possible,  in  as  many  ways  possible,  the 
various  sectors  of  this  society,  in  this  nation  and  in 
any  free  nation,  have  to  be  won  with  the  effort  to  end 
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the  system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

(Applause) 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  there  are  Labor  leaders  who  are  impris- 
oned in  Nicaragua.  That  is  one  that  one  doesn't  hear 
too  much  about,  but  it  is  a  reality  nonetheless  that 
needs  to  be  faced  honestly  and  squarely. 

And  so  by  wishing  you  well  I  wish  this  society  well. 
And  because  I  think  I  am  with  friends,  and  because  I 
know  I  am  with  friends,  you  would  allow  me  to  speak 
a  word  of  disappointment,  and  that  is  a  disappoint- 
ment that  you  have  seen  fit  not  to  support  an  effort 
to  enfranchise  all  of  the  young  children  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. I  sincerely  hope  that  you  all  might  be 
able  to  look  again  at  the  implications  of  your  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  amendment  two  and  see  if  that 
really  does  reflect  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  and  of 
the  children  of  whom  you  spoke  just  a  moment  ago, 
and  of  the  children  of  many  of  your  rank  and  file 
number.  I  think  you  all  made  a  mistake,  but  friends 
can  differ,  and  I  can  assure  that  I  never  would  pick  up 
my  marbles  and  go  home. 

God  bless  you. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  move  quickly  to  our  next  speaker  who  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  let  us  put  him  into  his  place.  John 
Finnegan  is  also  about  to  leave  the  constitutional 
office  which  he  has  held  for  so  many  years  as  Audi- 
tor. 

I  remember  John  Finnegan  way  before  he  became 
Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  side,  and 
part  of  our  history  has  been  generated  and  pro- 
moted, some  of  the  positive  history,  by  John  Finne- 
gan when  he  was  a  chairman  in  the  House.  His  door 
was  always  open.  Sometimes  people  said,  "John  is 
candid"  and  that  should  go  well  with  us.  We  are  peo- 
ple of  Labor.  He  came  out  of  Dorchester;  he  did  his 
job  well  and  knew  his  job  well  and  his  record  was  one 
of  the  best  labor  records  that  you  can  have  in  the 
State  House  in  Massachusetts.  And  even  as  Auditor 
he  transformed  that  office  into  an  office  of  action, 
much  to  the  chagrin  many  times  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  John  always  called  the  shots  and  he 
called  them  openly  and  he  was  our  friend  and  we  will 
miss  you,  John. 

John  Finnegan? 

(Applause) 

MR.  FINNEGAN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
I  was  your  friend,  I  am  your  friend  and  I  will  always 
be  your  friend. 

I  had  a  very  high-toned  30-page  speech  to  give  you 
this  morning,  but  I  decided  not  to  do  it.  Frank  Bel- 
lotti  and  I  are  currently  doing,  kind  of  doing  a  double 
T,  if  you  will.  We  are  both  going  out  of  off  ice  in  Janu- 
ary and  out  of  work,  so  Frank  gives  the  high-toned 
speeches,  goes  for  the  job  and  he  asked  me  to  give  a 
pitch  for  a  job.  We  are  actually,  we  are  looking  for 
work,  Frank  and  I.  Well,  let  me  rephrase  that.  We  are 
really  not  looking  for  work,  we  are  looking  for  some 
income.  So  if  you  know  of  any  job  like  that,  we  spent 
about  35  years  in  elected  office  on  Beacon  Hill 
between  the  two  of  us,  so  we  feel  competent  to  say 
here  that  we  could  guarantee  you  a  good,  solid,  two- 
day  workweek.  So  if  you  know  of  anything  of  that 
nature  please  give  us  a  call;  we  are  available. 

I  am  happy  to  share  the  podium  not  only  with  the 
Cardinal,  but  with  Arthur  and  George  and  so  many 
that  have  been  my  friend  for  so  many  years,  and  also 
a  man  who  I  know  is  going  to  be  my  successor,  and  a 
damn  good  one,  and  that  is  Joe  DeNucci. 

(Applause) 

The  Cardinal  alluded  a  second  ago  to  his  trip  to 


Poland,  and  you  know,  I  really  think  it  would  have 
been  extraordinarily  poignant  were  he  able  to  bring 
back  film  so  that  you  could  really  see,  for  most  of 
you  who  have  never  been  there  or  to  any  eastern  bloc 
countries,  just  exactly  how  important  your  move- 
ment really  is. 

Like  the  Cardinal,  I  spent  some  time  in  the  eastern 
bloc,  almost  three  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  few 
years  back,  and  if  you  could  see,  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  and  even  harder  to  believe 
because  you  have  made  such  great  strides  over  the 
years,  if  you  could  see  how  the  so-called  working  per- 
son in  the  Soviet  Union  is  treated,  their  service,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  serve,  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  are  the  most  abominable  that  I 
have  seen  as  I  traveled  anywhere  in  the  world.  And 
the  reasons  I  believe  that  the  conditions  here  are  as 
good  as  they  are  and  things  are  so  much  better  for  the 
working  men  and  women  in  this  Country  is  because 
of  the  Labor.  There  aren't  any  labor  unions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  there  may  never  be  any.  And  so  the 
working  person,  the  working  men  and  women,  are 
treated  as  a  thing  and  not  a  person. 

You  should  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  you  are 
as  far  advanced  as  you  are  and  that  the  working  per- 
son is  as  well  off.  And  for  those  working  men  and 
women  who  are  very  well  off  today,  and  perhaps 
some  think  of  the  union  as  perhaps  something  that 
has  had  its  day,  take  a  trip  over  to  Europe  sometime, 
go  into  the  eastern  bloc,  go  to  Poland,  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  go  to  any  of  those  countries  and  then 
you  will  find  out  just  how  important  the  union  is  and 
how  quickly  things  could  go  back  from  whence  they 
came. 

Arthur  said  I  came  from  a  working  class  district.  I 
lived  in  it  and  came  from  it  and  I  guess  I  always  will. 
My  dad  was  in  the  House  in  the  '20's  and  '30's  when 
there  were  virtually  no  Democrats  in  the  House.  Just 
opposite  what  it  is  today,  and  we  have  made  good 
progress,  huh? 

(Applause) 

And  when  I  told  him  I  was  thinking  of  running  for 
office  he  said  to  me,  "Look,  there  are  a  couple  of 
things  you  have  got  to  do  if  you  ever  get  elected.  One 
of  them  is  you  should  not  give  your  word  lightly, 
because  your  word  on  the  Hill  is  your  bond  and  it 
stands  with  you  or  against  you  as  time  goes  on.  But  if 
you  give  your  word  you  keep  it."  And  he  said,  "If 
you  want  to  be  in  the  vanguard,  if  you  want  to  carry 
on  the  fights  that  guys  like  me  tried  to  establish  in  the 
'20's  when  we  were  lucky  even  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
up  and  speak  in  the  House  and  later  when  we  went  to 
the  Senate  in  the  early  '30's — ",  when  they  fought  for 
what  was  considered  then  to  be  wild  legislation, 
workmen's  compensation,  the  right  of  the  worker  to 
work  six  days  a  week  and  be  able  to  legally,  believe  it 
or  not,  play  baseball  on  a  Sunday,  unemployment 
compensation,  he  said,  "If  you  want  to  be  in  the  van- 
guard in  this  State,  the  people  that  help  the  working 
men  and  women,  the  backbone  of  our  community,  be 
with  Labor.  Be  with  them  first;  be  with  them  last;  be 
with  them  always."  And  I  guess  the  thing  I  am  most 
proud  of  in  the  20  years  I  have  held  public  office  is 
that  I  have  always  been  with  Labor;  I  will  always  be 
with  Labor,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  you  have 
always  been  with  me. 

I  hope  I  am  going  to  be  here  in  the  future  to  come 
and  ask  for  your  support  and  I  hope  that  will  hap- 
pen. Whether  it  does  or  doesn't,  my  purpose  of  me 
being  here  today  is  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a 
very  strong  heartfelt  thanks  to  you.  You  have  sup- 
ported me  down  the  line  without  reservation  over  the 
years.  I  appreciate  it  and  I  will  never  forget  it. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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We  move  now  to  another  special  friend  of  ours,  a 
young  man  that  right  from  the  start  of  his  career 
belonged  to  the  union  I  belonged  to,  1505,  was  sup- 
portive of  him  and  in  many  ways  a  lot  of  us  from  that 
union  sort  of,  politically  at  least,  grew  up  together 
politically,  and  it  has  been  a  great  friendship  and  he 
has  done  a  yeoman's  job  on  behalf  of  Labor. 

When  he  was  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  you  never 
had  to  waste  your  time  wondering  where  Jimmy 
Shannon  stood  on  any  Labor  bill.  In  fact,  a  phone 
call  many  times  would  come  from  Washington  say- 
ing, "I  haven't  heard  from  the  people  back  home. 
Are  you  aware — "  Jimmy  was  a  terrific  Congressper- 
son.  He  would  have  been  a  great  U.S.  senator.  He 
just  narrowly  was  not  in  the  cards  at  that  time.  Now 
he  has  gone  through  a  tough  and  arduous  time  frame 
on  getting  his  act  back  together  towards  an  office 
that  has  a  huge  responsibility  that  is  directed  toward 
working  people. 

You  have  heard  from  Frank  Bellotti,  you  have 
heard  his  words  on  how  he  cares  for  people  and  how 
he  has  taken  care  of  working  people.  That  is  a  narrow 
record.  We  can't  lose  that  type  of  person  or  people. 
The  Attorney  General  is  decisive.  Many  times  I  have 
seen  his  word  come  down  "no".  The  building  trades 
have  heard  it  when  there  was  trying  to  be  some  inter- 
pretation by  some  other  State  official  at  Interna- 
tional Place.  Just  the  word  "no",  and  that  was  the 
end  of  that  problem. 

Jimmy  Shannon  I  am  confident  would  always 
look  towards  the  side,  especially  if  it  is  marginal,  of 
the  workers  and  their  trade  union.  A  great  represent- 
ative for  us  in  the  Congress,  in  the  State  House,  he  is 
going  to  do  a  better  job.  We  need  your  help.  We  want 
to  give  him  a  tremendous  vote  on  November  4th.  Our 
dear  friend,  Jimmy  Shannon. 

(Applause) 

MR.  SHANNON:  Thank  you,  Arthur,  my  great 
friend  I  have  know  since  my  first  campaign  for  Con- 
gress eight  years  ago,  a  former  constituent. 

All  of  you,  if  I  might,  I  would  like  to  speak  person- 
ally for  a  second  before  we  get  into  the  politics  of  the 
morning.  I  was  remembering  as  I  came  in  here  this 
morning  coming  here  two  years  ago  after  having  lost 
that  close  primary  for  United  States  Senate.  I  came  in 
here  having  been  the  endorsed  candidate  for  Labor  in 
that  race,  as  I  have  been  in  every  race  in  my  life.  I 
walked  into  the  room,  and  having  heard  from  so 
many  friends  over  the  previous  couple  of  weeks  that  I 
had  better  start  planning  the  rest  of  my  life  along  dif- 
ferent lines  then  I  had  expected,  because  once  you  are 
out  of  politics  it  is  so  darn  tough  to  get  back  in.  And  I 
will  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  the  words  of  encour- 
agement and  friendship  that  I  received  from  so  many 
of  you  at  this  convention  two  years  ago.  And  the 
months  that  ensued  were,  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  be  doing,  whether  politics  was  ever  going  to 
be  part  of  my  life  directly  again,  whether  I  was  ever 
going  to  run  for  office  again.  At  times  I  rant  into  you 
and  was  encouraged  to  get  back  in  and  continue 
fighting  those  battles.  You  are  the  reason  I  am  here 
today,  and  I  want  you  to  know  I  will  never  forget  the 
support  you  have  given  me  over  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

(Applause) 

I  guess  all  of  us  could  have  a  lot  of  reason  to  feel 
pretty  good  this  morning.  Looking  at  the  election 
coming  up  in  the  next  few  weeks  we  have  got  a  gover- 
nor and  Democratic  ticket  which  I  have  no  doubt  are 
going  to  go  on  to  a  historic  victory  over  the  Republi- 
can party  I  think  more  than  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Our  party,  the  Democratic  party,  is 
attuned  with  the  ideals  of  the  people  of  this  State  and 
1  feel  very,  very  good  about  that  and  am  honored  to 
serve  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Dukakis  and  other 


statewide  candidates  and  congressional  candidates 
across  the  State.  But  I  think,  also,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  this  political  strength  that  we  appear  to  have 
and  this  economic  strength  within  our  State  just 
poses  a  new  challenge  for  all  of  us  over  the  next  few 
years,  a  challenge  not  to  be  complacent,  not  to  sit 
back,  not  to  dwell  on  what  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve,  but  a  challenge  to  push  even  further,  and 
take  the  opportunity  that  so  many  thousands  of  our 
citizens  have  been  able  to  enjoy  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  ensure  that  everybody  in  this  State,  every- 
body, every  man  and  woman,  whoever  they  are, 
wherever  they  came  from,  whatever  language  they 
speak,  whatever  corner  of  this  State  they  live  in, 
everybody  is  going  to  be  able  to  share  in  that  oppor- 
tunity and  that  promise,  everybody  is  going  to  be 
able  to  believe  that  their  children  and  their  grandchil- 
dren are  going  to  have  unprecedented  opportunity. 
That  is  what  I  think  the  Democratic  party  has  always 
been  about,  and  that  is  what  I  think  public  service  is 
about,  and  that  is  what  drew  me  to  public  service  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  is  why  I  think  I  have  had  such 
a  great  relationship  with  all  of  you  throughout  my 
years  in  public  life,  because  we  share  those  ideals,  we 
share  the  belief  that  everybody  should  have  a  chance. 
And  we  have  got  to  do  that. 

You  know,  we  have  got  to  offer  the  people  more, 
we  have  got  to  push  ahead.  We  can't  sit  back  right 
now  because  we  have  got  some  real  problems  out 
there.  You  know,  we  hear  so  much  about  this  notion 
of  partnership  between  business  and  Labor  and  the 
public  sector,  and  it  really  does  work.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  people  are  always  treated  fairly  by 
people  in  business.  It  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  trust 
the  liability  insurance  companies  to  treat  us  fairly 
when  they  are  setting  our  rates,  or  the  auto  insurers, 
that  they  can  treat  us  fairly  when  they  are  determin- 
ing what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  run  a  car  on  our  streets 
and  highways.  It  doesn't  mean  that  utility  companies 
are  always  going  to  be  thinking  about  our  health  and 
safety  when  they  make  their  investment  decisions,  or 
think  about  your  economic  health  when  they  set  their 
rates.  It  doesn't  mean  that  business  is  going  to  be 
thinking  about  your  children  and  our  water  supply 
when  they  are  planning  their  plant  expansions.  It 
doesn't  mean  in  the  workplace  our  employer  is 
always  going  to  be  looking  out  for  your  best  interest. 
And  it  is  the  role  of  government  in  all  of  those  cases 
to  make  sure  that  the  individual  citizen,  the  individ- 
ual worker,  his  or  her  family,  is  protected.  And  that  is 
what  the  job  of  Attorney  General  is  all  about;  being 
on  your  side,  standing  up  and  taking  on  those  big 
interests  when  they  aren't  looking  out  for  your  inter- 
ests. Taking  on  the  tough  problems.  Not  trying  to 
smooth  them  over,  not  trying  to  keep  everything 
happy,  but  kicking  some  people  in  the  pants  when 
they  deserve  it.  Being  there  to  fight  those  battles  with 
individual  people  that  just  don't  have  the  resources 
to  fight  for  themselves.  That  is  what  the  Labor  move- 
ment, I  think,  has  always  been  about.  That  is  its  pur- 
pose, that  is  its  history,  that  is  its  future,  that  is  its 
legacy  and  that  is  what  government  is  all  about,  too. 

So  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  fought  so  many  battles  together  in  the  past.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  come  so  far  in  this 
State  in  the  last  few  years  in  providing  jobs,  in  pro- 
viding a  chance  for  our  citizens.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  1  am  here  today  as  the  endorsed  candidate  of 
Labor  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
always  be  proud  of  that.  And  1  am  proud  of  what  I 
know  we  can  accomplish  together. 

Let's  do  everything  we  can  in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  that  great  historic  victory  in 
November.  We  do  have  a  great  Democratic  ticket  and 
we  are  going  to  see  every  Democratic  candidate 
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elected  on  November  4th.  Let's  be  sure  we  go  on 
beyond  November  and  into  the  next  decade  making 
sure  that  all  our  citizens  have  greater  opportunity  in 
our  State  than  they  ever  had  before.  We  will  do  it 
together.  We  will  provide  those  chances.  I  am  proud 
of  your  support  and  I  will  never  forget  it.  Thank  you 
all  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Jim. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  attentiveness.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  public  people  come  before  us.  We  have  a 
few  remaining  issues  that  I  ask  for  your  consider- 
ation, and  our  closing  speaker  will  be  our  new  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industries,  and  I  hope  you 
will  remain  with  us.  And  at  this  time  I  want  to  talk — 

VOICE:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, please.  A  corollary  to  what  Leo  Boyle  said 
about  the — 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  recognize  the  brother  to  the  left 

VOICE:  Boston  Teachers.  Some  Labor  people 
don't  know  what  the  bug  is  about,  but  if  we  look 
right  up  at  the  sign  right  up  there,  the  bluish  on  the 
right  here  and  another  High  Life  brochure,  on  this 
education  one,  and  also  on  another  Miller  High  Life, 
corollary  to  what  Mr.  Boyle  said  is  a  lot  of  our  people 
that  are  candidates  for  public  office  do  not  have  the 
bug  on  their  campaign  literature,  and  if  they  don't 
have  it,  each  and  every  one  of  them  as  union  people 
should  be  militant,  aggressive,  bold  like  your  speaker 
and  you  go  out  and  tell  these  folks  head-on  that  they 
better  get  the  bug  on  their  literature  or  they  don't  get 
your  vote,  your  family's  vote,  your  relatives'  vote  or 
the  vote  of  Labor. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother. 

(Applause) 

We  have  now  Ellen  Sullivan  from  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  She  is  an  organizer  involved  in  their  long- 
term  struggle  over  at  Harvard  and  they  are  also  in  BU 
and  many  other  areas  of  this  State  and  they  have  got 
a  tough  fight  going.  They  have  regrouped  just 
recently,  and  they  are  on  the  move  and  they  are  com- 
ing to  the  convention  today  to  ask  for  some  support 
and  to  explain  the  situation  to  you. 

Ellen? 

(Applause) 

MS.  SULLIVAN:  Good  morning.  First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  think  Arthur  Osborn  and  John 
Laughlin  for  giving  us  the  chance  for  the  speeches 
here  today.  They  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  and  we 
really  appreciate  it. 

I  will  tell  you  who  the  heck  I  am.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  UAW,  proud  member.  I  am  out  of  Local  422  and 
currently  working  for  the  UAW  as  an  organizer.  I  am 
here  today  to  talk  with  you  about  our  ongoing  job  to 
organize  the  clerical  and  technical  workers  at  Har- 
vard University.  I  first  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
white-collared  workers  in  the  UAW  and  why  we  think 
it  is  important  to  organize,  particularly  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

UAW  has  been  organizing  white-collared  workers 
since  the  1940's  and  currently  has  over  100,000  mem- 
bers in  the  technical,  office  and  professional  jobs.  As 
you  may  already  know,  these  jobs  are  predominantly 
held  by  women  and  women  are  much  less  likely  than 
men  to  be  in  the  union.  Women  began  organizing  for 
essentially  the  same  reason  as  men;  better  pay,  work- 
ing conditions  and  power  to  have  a  say  of  what  hap- 
pens on  the  job.  In  addition,  women  have  special 
concerns  that  often  lead  them  to  consider  union- 
ization and  we  see  this  in  Harvard.  Equal  pay  for 
work  of  comparable  value;  better  promotional 
opportunities.  And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  are 
good  pensions.  This  does  not  mean  that  women  are 
more  likely  to  join  a  union  than  men.  Many  often 
believe  a  lot  of  the  old  myths  of  unionization. 


Unions  are  blue-collared  men,  take  their  monies  and 
they  will  be  forced  to  go  out  on  strike.  Unions  cause 
for  division  in  the  workplace,  they  are  hostile  and 
ruining  the  Country.  That  is  my  favorite.  You  have 
heard  these  all  before,  the  stuff  management  likes  to 
toss  around. 

When  employers  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
problems  they  start  to  look  for  solutions  for  their 
problems.  Many  universities,  including  Harvard,  try 
to  sell  people  on  the  idea  that  what  isn't  in  the  pay- 
check is  made  up  for  working  for  a  prestigious  insti- 
tution. And  a  lot  of  us  do  think  of  private  institutions 
as  public  institutions,  but  in  reality  education  is  an 
industry  and  currently  accounts  for  a  larger  share  in 
gross  national  profit  than  the  auto  industry. 

Those  of  us  in  the  labor  movement  have  to 
approach  learning  institutions  the  same  way  as  other 
labor  institutions.  In  order  for  clerical  and  technical 
workers  at  universities  to  realize  a  lasting  change  in 
wages  and  working  conditions  major  colleges  and 
universities  must  be  organized  with  a  strong  con- 
tract. Second,  Boston  University  is  currently  the  only 
organized  university  in  the  Boston  area.  And  thanks 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  folks  in  District  65  UAW  we 
have  that  example  to  lean  on  in  organizing  Harvard. 

It  is  helpful  to  point  to  concrete  gains  that  other 
workers  have  made  through  unionization,  and  work- 
ers are  eager  to  know  about  other  university  employ- 
ees who  are  represented  by  a  union.  We  need  more  of 
these  examples  in  the  Boston  area  and  we  hope  that 
once  we  go  into  a  contract  at  Harvard  that  union- 
ization will  spread  to  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  Boston  and  beyond. 

Our  organizing  at  Harvard  is  growing  steadily  and 
we  continually  meet  people  who  want  to  work  with  us 
to  make  Harvard  a  better  place  to  work.  And  Har- 
vard can  be  better  with  a  union.  Harvard  would  have 
to  compensate  people  for  overtime  and  have  to  deal 
with  the  grievances.  Promotions  and  raises  will  be 
instituted  yearly  rather  than  through  favoritism. 
And  clerical  work  would  be  given  with  respect  to 
these,  too.  We  also  know  that  unionization  at  Har- 
vard will  help  bring  equality  to  women  that  existed 
on  the  lower  pay  scale  because  of  age  or  sex. 

As  we  move  closer  to  the  election  we  need  your 
help.  Talk  to  your  friends,  your  relatives  or  fellow 
employees  at  Harvard  about  the  importance  of  being 
unionized  and  the  benefits  of  joining  a  strong  inter- 
national union.  Harvard  University  will  not  be  an 
easy  win.  Not  only  does  Harvard  run  a  strong,  well 
orchestrated  non-union  campaign,  but  together  with 
Harvard  employees  the  UAW  can  reflect  the  justice 
that  we  all  know  only  comes  through  a  union  con- 
tract. 

Thank  you.  And  if  anyone  has  any  questions,  we 
are  sitting  at  this  table  right  here,  so  please  feel  free  to 
come  over.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  Auto  Workers  are  down  in 
the  front.  I  am  sure  they  will  answer  any  questions 
that  you  might  have  concerning  their  efforts. 

Bob  Spinney  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  17,  but  this  morning  Bob 
is  the  Chairman  of  our  Health  and  Safety  Committee 
which  was  reorganized  just  a  few  months  ago.  I 
asked  Bob  to  take  on  this  important  role  and  he  did 
so  and  his  energy  and  his  concern  on  the  subject  has 
really  brought  a  fine  committee  together.  There  are 
many,  many  local  unions  represented  on  it  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  going  to  go  into  the  future  giving  a 
good  communication  link  between  the  locals  and 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  as  far  as  the  problems  of  health  and 
safety  are  concerned. 

Bob  Spinney,  our  Chairman  of  Health  and  Safety. 

(Applause) 
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Bob? 

MR.  SPINNEY:  It  is  tough  enough  being  down  at 
the  end  of  a  program  following  the  illustrious  speak- 
ers we  have  had  this  morning,  but  you  learn  from 
them  and  you  learn  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade.  I  saw 
John  Finnegan  talking  to  the  firemen  before  he 
yielded  to  Cardinal  Law  this  morning.  It  seemed  to 
work  out  pretty  well. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Committee  was  recently 
reorganized  as  part  of  the  growing  new  life  of  the 
State  federation.  The  job  that  Arthur  has  done  in 
reviving  these  committees,  I  think  he  deserves  a  hand 
for  that. 

(Applause) 

Our  first  task  was  to  present  a  very  short,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  committee  had  not  even  met,  we  were 
asked  to  put  on  a  seminar  and  workshop  at  the 
Gompers-Murray  Institute  down  at  the  Cape  earlier 
this  summer  and  we  did  a  seminar  on  drug  and  alco- 
hol awareness.  And  everybody  says  "Oh,  it  has  been 
done  before."  We  put  a  mix  of  panelists  together: 
Bob  Murphy,  Charlie  Richardson  from  MassCOSH 
and  Paul  McDevitt.  Which  is  a  fairly  new  concept  in 
the  area,  which  is  aiding  some  of  the  health  programs 
that  are  in  place,  the  health  and  welfare  programs 
that  are  in  place  in  the  building  trade  unions,  by  act- 
ing as  a  screen  for  people  with  drug  and  alcohol  prob- 
lems. He  saw  it  in  the  cost  of  insurance. 

Paul  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  putting  that 
together.  The  Bricklayers,  the  IBEW  and  I  believe 
some  of  the  Ironworkers  are  now  under  contract. 
They  pointed  out  the  various  aspects  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse.  Just  not  enough  to  say  we  have  a 
problem.  Why  do  we  have  a  problem?  What  are  the 
answers?  And  as  the  news  has  brought  out  today, 
since  Reagan  has  gone  to  the  restroom  they  expect 
everyone  to  submit  to  a  drug  test.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
a  national  policy  that  should  act  as  a  guideline  to  any- 
one who  is  faced  with  that  and  I  know  it  has  come  up 
in  negotiations,  in  several  industrial  unions  and  lots 
of  building  trade  unions  to  date.  That  policy  is  avail- 
able in  written  form.  It  is  very  comprehensive;  it  is 
very  brief.  And  if  you  are  faced  with  negotiations  I 
suggest  you  get  ahold  of  a  copy  of  it  and  read  it  and 
be  guided  by  it. 

Obviously,  there  are  some  industries  such  as  utility 
workers  that  by  law  must  submit  to  drug  testing  at 
entry  level  because  of  the  nature  of  the  business. 
None  of  us  want  a  drug  abuser  with  their  fingers  on  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  I  am  sure,  but  it  has  to  be  done 
with  discretion.  Bob  Murphy  noted  that  three  poppy- 
seed  bagels  could  show  you  are  a  heroin  user  under 
certain  tests.  It  is  comical  to  think  about  it,  but  if  you 
are  the  one  with  the  finger  pointed  to  you,  you  are 
marked  for  life. 

There  was  a  little  documentary  on  TV  the  other 
night,  I  don't  know  if  you  saw  it,  a  fellow  who  was 
wrongly  accused  because  he  has  a  false  positive  test 
and  he  said  there  are  people  who  don't  talk  to  him 
today  because  he  is  a  tainted  person  to  them.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  he  is  a  drug  user;  he  wasn't,  but 
the  test  indicated  he  was.  So  we  have  to  be  cautioned 
in  that  area. 

We  have  formed  a  committee  and  it  consists  of 
people  from  each  of  the  sectors:  Ed  Collins  in  the  455 
IBEW  in  Springfield;  Paul  Fraser  from  the  Carmen; 
Joe  Kelleher  from  1505;  Ed  Mylett  from  the  News- 
paper Pressman;  Laurie  Sheridan  from  the  IUE;  Bill 
Webb  from  UWUA;  Rich  Youngstrom  who  is  an 
occupational  health  specialist  as  well  as  a  member  of 
201,  he  is  lending  us  not  only  his  expertise,  but  his 
support  in  the  legislature.  He  is  an  expert  witness 
when  we  go  to  testify.  He  is  recognized,  he  works  in 
the  field  and  he  is  well-trained.  Libby  Overill  who 
runs  a  clinic  down  at  the  Norfolk  County  Hospital 


and  is  also  a  member  of  285  and  she  represents  them 
on  the  committee;  Leo  Santa  Maria  of  the  Asbestos 
Workers;  Bob  Murphy  from  UA  104  in  Springfield; 
Tom  Brown,  Local  7  and  Ron  Malloy  also  from  201 . 

The  agenda  which  was  set  in  meeting  with  Arthur 
and  George,  the  top  priority  would  be  to  educate  the 
affiliates,  disseminate  information  on  new  develop- 
ments in  the  health  and  safety  field  and  added  pre- 
cautions that  you  should  be  aware  of.  Secondary,  to 
lend  legislative  support  to  Marti's  effort  in  the  State 
House  on  any  bills  that  have  an  impact  at  all  on 
health  and  safety  issues.  Third  would  be  contributed 
articles  that  you  would  see  in  the  newspaper,  in  the 
newsletters  or  bi-monthly  newsletter,  the  bulletin  I 
guess  you  would  call  it,  and  also  to  give  directions  on 
affiliates  regarding  health  and  safety  issues  on  an  on- 
call  basis. 

The  hot  issue  of  the  day,  as  I  said,  is  the  drug  test- 
ing issue  and  I  don't  mean  to  beat  that  any  longer.  We 
have  done  it,  we  have  a  wide  mix  of  people  who  have 
faced  it  in  their  industry  and  we  are  starting  to  come 
up  with  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  look  out 
for  to  maybe  augment  the  guidelines  that  are  set 
down  by  the  national  AFL-CIO. 

We  have  also  to  discuss  something  that  is  fairly 
new,  it  is  the  SHE,  Sentinal  Health  Events.  It  is  a 
classification  of  diseases,  and  it  classifies  them  by  the 
fact  whether  they  are  preventable  or  treatable,  and  it 
also  tries  to  point  an  indicator  between  the  occupa- 
tion a  person  has  and  the  disease  he  may  come  down 
with.  The  importance  of  this  would  be  to  start  an 
occupational  disease  registry.  The  State,  the  Occupa- 
tion Disease  Registry  and  Cancer  Registry  has  a  par- 
allel importance  to  us.  It  would  seem  if  there  is  a  high 
incidence  of  a  certain  kind  of  cancer  or  a  certain  type 
of  disease  in  a  worker  that  worked  with  a  certain 
product,  logic  tells  us  all  that  there  may  be  a  relation- 
ship between  the  two. 

Medical  people  don't  always  agree  with  that.  I 
served  on  a  panel  in  this  very  building  no  more  than 
three  weeks  ago.  A  doctor,  an  epidemiologist,  I 
believe  he  was  called,  from  Monsanto  Chemical, 
gave  his  defense  by  showing  a  chart  that  cancer 
deaths  have  not  risen  appreciably  in  the  last  century. 
It  really  didn't  impress  me.  I  know  medical  advances 
have  kept  cancer  deaths  down.  They  have  done  some 
things  about  it.  It  doesn't  mean  that  cancer  is  down. 
The  recent  incidence  up  in  Woburn  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. I  believe  they  are  ready  to  do  something  about 
it  and  spend  some  of  their  precious  money  to  do 
something  to  protect  our  health.  I  think  the  time  is 
right  to  jump  on  it. 

Unfortunately,  with  their  renewed  awareness  and 
with  their  renewed  sense  of  cooperation,  the  govern- 
ment is  pulling  back  its  funds,  or  as  the  Pentagon 
likes  to  call  it,  "They  are  re-deploying  funds."  They 
are  taking  funds  from  OSHA,  $50,000  recently  from 
MassCOSH,  and  I  think  that  buys  ten  toilet  seats  on 
a  B52.  Unfortunately,  that  is  what  is  happening  to  the 
money.  No  one's  taxes  are  going  down.  Even  this  new 
tax  reform,  as  they  call  it,  they  are  starting  to  tax  big 
business  a  little  bit  more.  Nobody  is  paying  their 
share.  I  feel  personally  we  are  supposed  to  be  getting 
more  spendable  cash.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  true  or 
not. 

There  is  a  new  format  in  the  State.  They  are  going 
to  repeal  the  surtax  again;  more  spendable  cash.  I 
urge  you  to  go  back  to  your  membership.  That  some 
of  that  spendable  would  be  more  usable  in  the  Health 
Planning  Council  and  those  organizations  across  the 
State  that  recently  lost  four  million  dollars.  And 
MassCOSH  has  lost  a  50  million  dollar  OSHA  grant, 
and  those  organizations  help  us.  Health  planning 
councils  serve  you  as  a  forum  to  discuss  our  differ- 
ences and  give  us  direction.  MassCOSH  serves  us  as  a 
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place  to  go  as  a  source  of  information.  They  act  as 
the  health  and  safety  committee  in  many  local 
unions. 

I  strongly  suggest,  in  closing,  we  take  a  good  look 
at  what  we  have.  We  don't  want  to  lose  it.  The  gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  do  it  until  we  could  turn  the 
government  around  by  getting  a  new  one  in  there.  So 
it  is  time  for  us  to  bite  the  bullet  a  little  bit  and  take 
some  of  that  responsibility  on  ourselves.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Bob. 

Brother  at  the  right-hand  mike.  Is  that  Joseph?  I 
am  going  to  read  a  quick  letter  next. 

"Dear  Bob:  I  would  like  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
the  members  and  delegates  to  the  29th  Annual  AFL- 
CIO  Convention. 

The  union  strength  that  is  signified  by  this  gather- 
ing is  an  indication  of  the  significant  role  played  by 
the  AFL-CIO  of  Massachusetts.  I  know  that  we 
agree  that  working  men  and  women  are  the  backbone 
of  Massachusetts's  economic  miracle.  I  pledge  to 
continue  working  with  the  rest  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  speaking  out  towards  a  national  econ- 
omy that  allows  everyone  a  share  in  our  prosperity, 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  not  only  you  here  today 
and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  that  head  your  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  this  Commonwealth.  I  know  the 
same  hard  work  and  dedication  will  continue  under 
the  leadership  of  Democratic  leadership. 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  join  with  you  at  the  conven- 
tion, but  once  again  I  offer  my  congratulations  and 
hope  to  join  you  in  person  in  the  near  future. 

John  F.  Kerry,  U.S.  Senator". 

I  received  a  similar  communication  from  Senator 
Kennedy  and  it  is  up  at  my  office.  They  wanted  to  be 
with  us,  but  they  couldn't  be  here  because  the  Senate 
is  still  in  session. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Joseph  Faherty? 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Joe  Faherty  from  the  Utility 
Workers.  I  would  like  to  applaud  the  safety  commit- 
tee's input  that  they  had  in  this  convention,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  that  if  they  are  agreeing  that  nuclear 
workers  should  be  tested  for  drugs,  I  heartily  dis- 
agree. They  have  the  same  rights  as  every  other 
brother  and  sister  in  this  hall  and  throughout  this 
Commonwealth.  Drug  testing  is  out.  We  should  not 
allow  anybody  to  be  drug  tested,  whether  they  are  a 
nuclear  worker,  a  police  officer. 

(Applause) 

Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  are  moving  forward  toward 
our  last  speaker,  and  then  following  that  I  am  going 
to  move  for  adjournment.  There  is  a  message  from 
the  Shipbuilders,  that  we  will  recognize,  and  then 
after  adjournment  the  union  label  will  commence 
with  the  drawing. 

The  brother  to  the  left,  Chairman  Spinney? 

MR.  SPINNEY:  Just  to  correct.  If  I  gave  that 
interpretation  I  was  misinterpreted.  What  I  said  was 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  regulated  place  like  a  power 
plant,  a  nuclear  area  plant,  did  have  that  as  an  entry 
level  test,  not  a  random  drug  testing.  We  don't  sup- 
port that,  and  I  can  understand  their  concerns.  I 
share  that  concern.  I  don't  mean  that  they  should  be 
told,  "Come  off  the  line",  but  as  a  part  of  their  entry 
level  physical.  And  that  is  a  personal  observation.  I 
do  believe  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
is  on  solid  ground,  and  I  don't,  you  know,  I,  that  is  a 
personal  observation. 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  hope  that  clarifies  the  situation. 
All  committees,  they  speak  on  certain  issues  for  the 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  only  after  their  recommendations 
have  been  approved  by  the  Council,  the  ruling  body. 
And  other  times  they  are  speaking  just  as  individuals. 
So  I  think  that  clarifies  that. 


We  have  with  us  Jim  Snow,  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  Industry  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mass.  Jim  has  come  up  through  the  ranks  of  Labor. 
He  is  a  very  bright,  intelligent,  hard-working  individ- 
ual. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Jim  for 
many,  many  years.  We  supported  him  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  support  him,  because  already  he 
has  been  in  there  worried,  concerned,  tugging  at  our 
sleeves,  trying  to  motivate  us  to  get  going  on  certain 
critical  problems,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have 
a  good  future  under  the  leadership  in  Labor  and 
Industries  under  Commissioner  Jim  Snow. 

Jim? 

(Applause) 

MR.  SNOW:  Thank  you,  Arthur. 

It  is  good  to  be  here  this  morning.  In  fact,  you  have 
no  idea  how  good  it  is  to  be  here  this  morning.  I  don't 
think  that  many  of  your  speakers  at  the  convention 
this  week  ever  dreamed  so  much  of  addressing  this 
important  gathering  as  I  have  over  the  years,  and  I 
can't  tell  you  how  pleased  and  proud  I  am  to  be  here 
as  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

And  I  just  want  to  say  that  over  the  last  several  or 
many  or  dozen  years,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  many  of  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  the  Labor  movement  on  various  projects  and  I 
want  to  say  first,  thank  you  very  much,  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  and  support  all  throughout  that 
experience,  and  especially  for  the  last  several  months 
as  I  have  taken  this  new  job. 

I  guess  the  simple  promise  I  have  for  you  here  at 
my  first  convention  as  Commissioner,  I  want  to  be  as 
responsive  as  I  can  to  you  as  we  guide  the  agency, 
because  it  is,  after  all,  your  agency,  and  I  feel  that 
very  strongly. 

My  task  I  think  this  morning  in  rapping  up  the 
convention,  is  just  to  give  you  a  little  rundown  of  the 
developments  at  the  Department,  give  you  a  status 
report  on  a  couple  of  things  that  are  underway  and 
some  new  things  that  we  are  doing,  and  then  wish  you 
well  for  the  next  year. 

First,  the  good  news  of  course  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment enjoyed  roughly  a  seven-and-a-half  percent 
increase  in  its  appropriation  this  year.  I  think  that  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  your  support  that  your 
organization  lent  to  budgets,  and  certainly  to  Secre- 
tary Eustace's  help  in  supporting  the  Governor's  leg- 
islature. As  an  extension  of  that  project  and  in 
response  to  an  official  request  of  the  Mass.  Building 
Trades  and  President  Tom  Evers  as  Governor,  sat  us 
down  during  the  course  of  the  summer  and  listened 
to  a  similar  complaint  of  shortage  of  people  and 
resources  at  the  Department.  And  on  the  spot  the 
Governor  directed  me  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer putting  together  a  budget  initiative  to  begin  to 
restore  some  of  the  damage  that  has  taken  place  over 
the  years  by  Proposition  2>/2.  We  have  done  that. 
Our  budget  proposal  is  in  the  works,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  Department's  field  operation  and  its 
personnel.  We  expect  to  propose  in  the  nature  of  a  25 
percent  increase.  Of  course,  every  agency  likes  to 
throw  those  figures  around  and  we  are  no  different, 
but  we  have,  I  think,  a  real  commitment  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Labor  movement  and  Secretary  Eus- 
tace, to  see  to  it  that  the  Department  begins  to  restore 
its  capacity  to  work.  And  just  a  staggering  statistic, 
we  are  always  coming  up  with  new  statistics,  but 
there  are  in  the  building  and  construction  trades 
alone  about  4,000  public  work  construction  jobs 
going  on  in  the  State,  particularly  with  the  boom  in 
construction  today.  And  it  is  no  secret,  I  think,  that 
notwithstanding  the  excellent  people  that  OSH  A  has 
working  for  it  in  the  New  England  region,  that  they 
are  simply  not  capable  of  handling  the  safety  and 
health  concerns.  And  of  course  our  primary  empha- 
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sis  would  be  on  the  prevailing  wage  enforcement,  and 
the  field  is  just  uncovered.  We  are  responding  to 
complaints,  and  I  don't  think  that  is  enough,  and  we 
pledge  to  be  better  in  making  routine  inspections  that 
we  have  in  the  past. 

As  usual,  the  Department  is  the  target  of  a  certain 
degree  of  legal  hostility  from  groups  that  are  not 
counted  among  our  friends,  I  think,  at  this  conven- 
tion. And  just  to  keep  you  reminded  that  we  are  fac- 
ing litigation  in  the  ratio  of  journeymen  to 
apprentices  in  the  State-approved  programs  and  sun- 
dry and  miscellaneous  other  litigation,  is  something 
that  I  have  to  get  used  to  in  my  new  job,  being  sued. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  legislative  operation  at  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  work  that  has  been  enjoyed  by 
Marty  Foley,  Legislative  Director,  we  have  in  this 
State  a  new  and  higher  than  federal  minimum  wage. 
It  went  to  3.55  an  hour  from  3.35,  and  on  the  next 
successive  July  1st  we  will  be  seeing  additional 
increases,  and  the  news  is  on  this  score  and  this  front, 
that  we  are  collecting  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000 
a  month  in  unpaid  or  insufficiently  paid  overtime  in 
minimum  wage  rates.  And  we  pledge  that  with  cer- 
tain additional  resources  that  we  have  got  in  the  new 
budget,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  in  enforcing  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  really  an 
unsung  standard  applicable  to  what  I  all  the  under- 
side of  the  economy.  We  are  working  very  hard  to  see 
if  we  can't  increase  your  ability  to  enforce  that  law. 

In  addition,  in  the  FYAA  project  which  takes 
effect  next  July  1st,  we  are  featuring  a  new  emphasis 
in  the  Department  on  women's  occupational  health 
and  economic  issues,  and  I  am  quite  certain  at  the 
secretarial  level  we  are  going  to  be  discussing  this 
with  the  coalition  of  labor  unions  and  other  women 
activists  in  the  Labor  movement,  and  wanted  to  let 
you  know  that  we  are  orienting  ourselves  to  take  a 
special  look  at  some  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
women  work  force. 

Over  the  years  we  have  adopted  various  rules  and 
regulations  and  implemented  various  other  statutes 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  they  have  come  to 
us  in  rather  patchwork  fashion.  Lately  the  Depart- 
ment has  done  reclassification  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  we  have  started  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  we  do  expect  in  the  next  several  weeks 
to  be  able  to  provide  to  interested  folks,  including 
local  building  trades  councils  and  unions,  thereafter, 
a  copy  of  the  new  construction  standards  of  the 
Department  for  you  comment,  for  your  review  and 
comment,  and  we  will  be  having  a  series  of  public 
hearings  around  the  State  to  get  additional  comment 
from  you  in  respect  that  the  new  standards  will  be 
easier  to  work  with  and  more  easily  understood  by 
employees  and  employers  as  well. 

On  the  Right  to  Know  front  I  would  simply  remind 
everyone  here  that  a  feature  of  the  Right  to  Know  law 
requires  us  to  have  what  is  known,  what  lawyers  call 
"a  cause  to  believe"  to  go  in  the  workplace  and 
inspect.  So  we  can't  cook  up  inspections,  you  need  a 
reason  to  go  in  and  inspect  the  workplace.  And  I  see 
roughly  1500  people  here  who  could  supply  us  with 
reasons  to  inspect  the  Right  to  Know,  and  I  encour- 
age you  to  call  us  if  you  think  there  may  be  problems 
in  any  of  the  different  features  of  that  law  in  your 
place  of  business. 

Coming  to  the  end,  we  are  seeing  a  now  recurrent 
theme  in  the  Reaganized  administration  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  that  is  a  proposal  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  Washington.  1  want  to  empha- 
size, to  deregulate,  if  you  will,  industrial  homework 
in  our  Department,  in  my  department,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  enforcing  a  sole  restriction  on  homework .  Up 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  in  the  classified  sec- 
tion I  came  up  with  an  ad  that  I  have  read  to  you 


because  it  really  emphasizes,  I  think,  and  I  quote, 
"Paint  lovely  handmade  moldings  we  provide.  No 
experience  necessary.  Our  unique  dipping  methods 
allows  you  to  paint  quickly.  We  pay  $20.00  for  each 
dozen  molds  and  novelties  sent  to  us  according  to  our 
instruction."  I  would  add  that  they  pay  shipping. 
"Your  only  job  is  painting  the  products  which  we  dis- 
tribute to  our  own  outlets."  Now  this  is  the  part  that 
really  gets  me  and  it  should  get  you,  quote,  "Have 
the  entire  family  help  you.  This  kind  of  work  is  edu- 
cational for  children.  For  more  information  please 
call  us."  And  there  is  a  phone  number  in  California. 

Now,  if  there  was  ever  an  indictment  both  of  the 
sweatshop  method  of  the  homework  system  and  of 
the  basic  impulse  of  the  Reagan  administration,  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  is  right  here  in  paper  form  from 
the  Valley  Advocate  this  week.  And  we  are  going  to 
be  looking  forward  to  your  help  in  rooting  out  home- 
based  sweatshops  and  taking  a  stand  that  our  Federal 
government  is  evidently  unwilling  to  take. 

Finally,  you  might  be  curious  about  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Industries  in  light  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  bill  that  we  have  now  come 
to  appreciate  and  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  there 
is  a  hidden  benefit  that  I  have  observed  in  my  several 
months  of  being  Commissioner  which  you  might  be 
interested  in,  and  that  is  the  State  now  has  a  fulltime 
manager  of  its  labor  agencies,  and  while  we  leave  the 
lofty  and  great  issues  of  our  time  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  does  a  great  job  in  handling  them,  we  are 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  work  that  really  has  to  be 
done  in  the  trenches  both  literally  and  figuratively.  I 
just  want  you  to  know  from  our  perspective  it  is 
working  very  well,  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Being  Commissioner  has  been  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  working  people  and  it  has  been  an  inter- 
esting experience  serving  as  Commissioner  of  Labor 
since  April.  I  am  a  young  fellow  for  such  a  job.  I  have 
been  mistaken  as  an  insurance  salesman  and 
accountant  and  a  lawyer  and  the  good  news  is  that  I 
have  not  been  mistaken  as  a  Republican.  I  think  that 
is  good  news  to  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  MURPHY:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR.  OSBORN:  Just  a  couple  of  more  minutes.  We 
have  one  more  message  on  behalf  of  the  shipbuilders 
of  Quincy  and  we  will  go  onto  the  man  up  on  the 
mike  to  my  left. 

Identify  yourself. 

MR.  MURPHY:  Edwin  Murphy,  Local  594, 
United  Paperworkers  International.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  announced  this  morning  that  the 
national  unemployment  rate  went  up  two-tenths  of 
one  percent.  Seven  percent,  130,000  people,  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  month  of  September  and  I  think  we  could 
look  forward  to  '88,  get  a  Democratic  president  in 
the  White  House  to  stop  the  loss  of  job  and  exploita- 
tion of  Labor  in  this  State. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  way  to  start  with  that  would 
be  with  a  U.S.  Senate  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  '86.  Let's  hope  for  that. 

Giro  Cardinal  is  going  to  bring  you  just  a  very 
brief  message  on  behalf  of  the  Shipbuilders  and 
Local  5.  The  closing  of  the  shipyard  was  a  tragedy 
that  was  felt  throughout  Massachusetts.  The  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  has  been  fighting  with  Local  5  to  try  and 
save  that  yard,  and  1  could  say  that  many  people  have 
written  the  yard  off.  Many  people  are  trying  to  move 
in  to  build  condominiums.  We  are  almost  there. 

Giro  Cardinal? 

And  he  would  like  to  bring  a  brief  message  to  you. 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Thank  you. 

As  your  President  has  already  told  you  the  situa- 
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tion  in  the  shipyard,  the  purpose  is  to  bring  this  mes- 
sage. Number  one,  I  was  a  shipbuilder  and  I  am  the 
President  of  Norfolk  County  Central  Labor  Council 
as  well,  and  therefore  the  shipbuilders  asked  me  in 
that  capacity  to  bring  you  this  message.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  very  long.  The  purpose  of  the  message  is 
that  in  the  past  few  weeks,  excuse  me,  the  past  few 
days,  you  have  been  reading  in  the  local  newspapers 
that  the  possibility  of  a  committee  to  buy  the  ship- 
yard, employee  ownership,  has  been  given  the  go 
ahead  to  get  together  and  see  if  they  could  get  financ- 
ing to  buy  that  shipyard.  And  out  of  that  has  created 
some  question  about  power  plants  and  some  other 
things  that  are  going  to  take  place.  And  reasonably 
there  should  be  a  lot  of  questions  about  that,  and  so 
what  the  committee  would  like  you  to  know  is  that  on 
Monday  evening,  this  Monday  evening  there  is  going 
to  be  a  City  of  Quincy  Council  meeting  open  to  the 
public.  However,  you  could  attend  to  show  strength 
in  number.  We  don't  have  a  voice  or  a  vote.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  evening  is  to  impress  the  Quincy  City 
Council  that  they  should  keep  the  Council  from 
changing  the  zoning  laws  that  are  in  effect  in  Quincy 
now,  and  maintain  the  status  quo  rather  than  go  in 
for  the  residential  situation,  that  the  Council  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  each  part  of  the  land  rather 
than  eliminate  that  area  as  industrial  property. 

The  second  part  of  the  message,  and  I  will  be  very 
brief,  on  October  8th  at  the  Local  5  Union  Hall,  480 
Quincy  Avenue  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  there  is 
going  to  be  an  open  meeting  to  all  the  public  on  all  the 
questions  and  the  concerns  that  there  would  be  if  this 
committee  were  able  to  go  ahead,  and  when  they  do 
go  ahead,  buy  that  shipyard,  the  question  of  the 
power  plants  that  are  going  to  installed. 

I  guess  what  we  are  doing  is  reaching  out  to  all  the 
union  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours  and  asking  those  of 
you  that  are  in  that  area  to  please  come  down  to  the 
shipyard,  hear  what  the  story  is,  get  all  your  ques- 
tions in.  The  committee  will  be  there.  Senator 
Harold,  I  believe,  will  be  there  helping  Peter  Quinn 
who  was  the  consultant  who  helped  guide  the  ship- 
yard committee  through  the  whole  endeavor,  so  that 
you  should  come  in  if  you  can  and  support  that 
effort. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  hopefully  I  will  see  you 
there,  a  bunch  of  you  on  Wednesday  evening. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  That  takes  care  of  that.  The  hall  is 


located  at  480  Quincy  Avenue,  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  is  Local  5's  union  hall. 

It  has  been  a  long  battle  and  I  can't  take  your  time 
to  explain  to  you  how  hard  it  has  been,  but  it  has  been 
a  good  fight  and  we  are  almost  winning.  What  we  are 
asking  is  that  every  local  leader  that  can  participate, 
that  has  people  living  in  that  area,  that  one  night  give 
us  two  hours.  Let's  pack  that  place,  let's  pack  that 
hearing,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  out  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  the  union 
thing  to  do. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  extend  once  again  my  con- 
gratulations to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  being 
the  delegates  that  you  have  been  during  this  conven- 
tion. You  have  been  great.  This  morning's  program 
just  proved  that  and  we  had  speaker  after  speaker  in 
rapid  fire  come  before  you,  and  your  attentiveness 
did  not  go  unnoticed  by  this  Chairman,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  show  of  class  that  we  have  here  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  we  want  to  go  on  with  that. 

There  are  going  to  be  battles  in  the  near  future  of  a 
magnitude  which  we  have  probably  never  faced 
before,  but  if  we  remember  that  the  reason  we  have 
been  successful  so  far  is  because  we  have  been  pulling 
the  rope  from  the  same  end  and  carrying  our  rank 
and  file  along  with  us  and  for  the  disadvantaged  that 
don't  have  a  voice  in  this  State,  and  that  rope  has 
been  taut  with  solidarity. 

Let's  all  continue  to  pull  in  the  same  direction 
together  in  solidarity  and  unity,  and  God  bless  you 
for  participation  in  this  convention. 

I  will  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

VOICE:  I  make  that  motion. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  have  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  say- 
ing, "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

This  29th  Annual  Convention  is  closed.  Please 
attend  next  next  year. 

I  almost  forgot.  Next  Labor  Day  is  going  to  be  the 
100th  Labor  Day  of  Massachusetts.  We  are  going  to 
put  on  a  massive  parade.  We  are  going  to  march 
through  the  streets  and  show  our  respect.  Thank  you 
for  your  support.  Good  luck. 

(Convention  adjourned  at  12:14  p.m.) 


